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Plans for the Year. 





There is nothing like systematic arrangement, in fa- 
cilitating the operation of complex business. What 
endless confusion would result from a hap-hazard man- 
agement of such vast establishments as the New-York 
Central and Erie Railroads! The stockholders and 
bond-owners would get rather small dividends, if the 
trains were all run with the same irregularity that some 
farmers perform their labors—instead of the precision 
which marks the time for the passage of every train 
for months in advance. It is easy to understand how 
a railway compiny would fail from the blunders of 
confusion; but the smaller loss, but equally great as 
compared with the capital, resulting from bungling 
plans in farming, or no plans at all, is often overlooked. 
There is nothing where so small an outlay would result 
in so great profit, as well digested plans for the year to 
be promptly and skillfully executed. A watchmaker 
might about as well think of placing the parts of his 
machine together with his eyes shut, as for cultivators 
of the soil to hobble along with a year’s work, with no 
system to guide them. 

Agricultural papers teach many valuable improve- 
ments. There is probably not one careful reader in a 
thousand, that would not be benefitted many dollars 
every year by the various hints he receives, provided 
he only put the best of them into practice. He often 
finds suggestions which his good sense tells him would 
be very useful. But why were they nottried? ‘ Ah! 
he intended to have done so, but in the multitude of 
thoughts and labors, they were overlooked till just a 
few days too late!’”’? Now, how would a banker suc- 
ceed, if he should trust his memory alone to remind 
him of the day when discounted notes are due? Why 
cannot the farmer adopt the same systematic method 
of laying before his eye the work of the season, that 
the banker’s ¢ickler performs in placing before him the 
required money transaction of each successive day ? 
We have before made the suggestion (but it will bear 
many repetitions,) of a very simple and easy mode to 
obviate so many disastrous delays from forgetfulness, 
as occur on nearly every farm. Devote a page in a 
small pocket blank-book to each week’s work during 
the season, and mark it distinctly with its proper date. 
Enter under the proper head every suggestion which 
may occur during the present winter’s reading. Addi- 
tional suggestions will occur at all periods throughout 
the season, and should be entered at the time. In a 
year or two, such a memorandum book if properly used, 
will be worth hundreds of dollars annually to every 
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extensive farmer, and to the smaller one at least an 
equal proportion. So much for securing seasonable at- 
tention to the operations of the year. 

But there are other important departments of syste - 
matic farming. The skillful railway-manager adopts 
a practicable time table, and sees that all the trains 
are worked to the specified time. The good farmer 
should adopt a similar mode of management. He 
should bring before his eye « list of all the important 
operations of the season—and he must so arrange 
them, — fit them together, — and add to or curtail the 
extent of each, that all may be well performed in sea- 
son. A crop of five acres planted early, well put in, 
and properly cultivated, may yield more nett profit 
than ten acres a fortnight too late, and badly managed 
because there is other clashing work at the time. Too 
much plowing for his teams in spring ; too much hoe- 
ing for his men afterwards; too much haying or har- 
vesting for them to perform at midsummer; or a larger 
extent of autumn crops than he can secure in proper 
order,—will all operate to the disadvantage of the far- 
mer. Jf he hires men by the month and for the season, 
he wishes to avoid a more costly resort to day hands, 
and therefore all these different crops and operations, 
must be so arranged that the labors of the establish- 
ment will move on uniformly, quietly, efficiently, with- 
out delay or confusion, and with the clock-work preci- 
sion which marks the superintendence of the success- 
ful railway manager. 

There are several other important points, which at 
present need be only briefly mentioned. Rotation of 
crops is an indispensable requisite to systematic farm- 
ing. He who has never properly divided his farm into 
fields, nor brought their yearly occupation under a 
regular, unalterable succession of crops, must spend 
time and thought every year to determine how to plant 
his fields, and often become so confused as to change 
his mind half a dozen times before he is done with the 
task, and probably end in laying out conflicting labors 
for the year. Systems of rotation are given elsewhere ; 
but we can state briefly some of the best for this coun- 
try, which may be modified according to circumstances. 
For four fields, of nearly equal size,—Ist year, corn on 
sod, with roots and manure; 2d, wheat; 3d and 4th, 
clover,—meadow and pasture. For six or seven fields, 
—lIst, corn, &c.; 2d, barley, oats, beans or peas; 3d, 
wheat; 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, clover and timothy, the 
first two years for pasture, the last two for meadow. 

Good Implements constitute another requisite. A 
poor tool or machine which is liable to break or get out 
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of order, may, by failing at a critical period, derange 
the whole machinery of the farm, at great loss, and 
requiring a long time to restore. A badly made horse- 
rake once broke, by which delay the rain came on five 
acres of dried hay, before it could be drawn in, lessen- 
ing its value two dollars on the ton, adding several 
more days’ labor to spreading and drying it a second 
time, and delaying the workmen so that an adjoining 
wheatfield was not harvested and housed till a long rain 
produced sprouting in the grain, and the whole delay, 
first and last, prevented the owner from preparing his 
wheat ground in time for early autumn sowing, by 
which he lost fifty dollars by estimate the following 
summer, through the attacks of the wheat-midge. 
This was almost as disastrous as Dr. Franklin’s illus- 
tration of neglect—“ For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, for want of 
a horse the rider was lost.” 

In planning the work of the year, it is advisable that 
provision be made for trying experiments. Not costly 
ones, but those which are simple and easily tried, and 
which determine important questions. We have known 
farmers to work from guessing, on a single subject for 
twenty years, where results would vary profits hun- 
dreds of dollars on the long run, and where the ques- 
tion of profit might have been determined with less than 
one day’s labor. There are now many questions on 
which cultivators continue to dispute, without resorting 
to practical tests, but which a proper entry in the 
memorandum-book already described, would enable 
any cultivator easily to settle — as for example, thick 
and thin seeding of grass and grain; deep and shallow 
planting; late and early mowing; comparative pro- 
ducts of corn in hills and drills, and the same of pota- 
toes ; the value of frequent (weekly or daily) cultiva- 
tion of corn by horse power; depth of burying manure ; 
comparative profit of selling grain or the animal fat- 
tened on it, &c. In all investigations of the kind, a 
convenient platform-scale, by assisting in the settle- 
ment of the various questions constantly occurring in 
the feeding and management of animals, would soon 
repay its cost. 
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Millet—Hungarian Grass. 





Millet, under the name of Hungarian Grass, as ex- 
plained in our last paper, seems to have been pretty 
extensively tried in Iowa the past season. A corres- 
pondent of the Prairie Farmer, Mr. Puitrps of Butler 
co., states that the premium acre at the last fair of that 
county, yielded eight tons and two hundred pounds of 
well cured hay. This grew on fresh hazel-brush land. 
Other competitors came within a few hundred pounds 
of this weight. ‘ The average produce,” says Mr. P., 
‘on our prairie lands, is about five tons per acre. This 
grass is an annual, cultivated pretty much as oats, 
though somewhat later. Any time in May it does well 
here. One-third of a bushel per acre is about the 
proper quantity, covered very shallow, and harvested 
when the blades and head begin to turn yellow.” 

Among the recommendations which have been al- 
leged in favor of cultivating this variety of millet, we 
have noted the following: 1. The season for sowing 
the seed is a comparatively leisure one, being later 
than that for barley, oats, spring wheat, &c. 2. The 
season for harvesting it comes after the hurrying time, 
or that for securing wheat, barley, oats. rye and clover. 
3. It is said to be very nutritious. 4. Cattle, horses, 








and stock generally, eat it with avidity, particularly 
when the seed is allowed to remain on it. Mr. P. 
states that he has been informed that horses will keep 
fat on it without any other grain, even when doing mo- 
derate work. It has a very heavy head of seed, yield- 
ing from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre. 
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Successful Draining with Stone. 








Messrs. Epirors—A year ago last fall I stated to 
the readers of the Country Gentlemen my plan of 
underdraining with stone, which I was then doing. I 
can now say that it has worked well. By this meansa 
piece of cold, wet, uneven land has been dried suffi- 
ciently to plow and level down, which could not have 
been done before; and it produced a good crop of corn 
last summer. It ripened very early too for the season. 
I consider the stalks worth as much for fodder, as the 
sour grass that grew there would have been. This last 
fall I have drained the remaining four acres of my 
eight acre meadow, in the same way, viz., we lay out 
the short drains forty feet apart—though we vary from 
this rule some; when it comes near a wet hollow we go 
through that—we cut them three and a half feet deep, 
two feet wide at the top, and slant down to six inches 
on the bottom. We scrape the mud from the bottom 
perfectly clean, so that it is hard, like rock. This 
thoroughly done, we begin to fill with small round stone, 
taking care that no one stone is large enough to reach 
across, for the first layer, and so on five or six inches; 
then the cobble and broken stones may be thrown in 
with less care, extending up to a hight of eighteen in- 
ches; the little slivers from the broken stone and such 
like, we scatter alone on the top to fill up the cavities ; 
then place inverted turf on snugly, and press it down 
with our feet. The dirt dug from the ditch is then filled 
in, and it is finished. 

The whole cost is about sixty cents per rod, including 
drawing the stone, which pays by getting them out of 
the way. I am well convinced that these drains will 
continue to act well, and I cannot see why stone is not 
quite as good, if not better than tile, and it costs some- 
thing lesshere. LuctusGriswoip. Litchfield Co., Cb. 

—————-2 2 


Fresh Water Shell Marl. 


Messrs. Epirorns—My experience in the use of 
‘‘fresh water shell marl,’’ has been similar to that of 
your correspondent “‘ A. B., Woodstock, Vt.,’’ who asks 
for information in yourlast number. 1 unite with him 
in requesting information from others, who may have 
succeeded in its use. 

Repeated experiments with it for many years past, 
have convinced me that it is more imperfectly under- 
stood than almost any other species of manure. ° 

I have used it however with decided advantage in 
raising potatoes, by applying it in the hill when in a 
perfectly powdered state, (and after it had been ex- 
posed for some months,) and also as a fop dressing upon 
low meadows. To all other kinds of crops, and more 
especially corn, I have found it a decided disadvantage. 

* Composting it with stable manure,” or “ mixing it 
in the barn-yard,”’ is, in my opinion, labor Jost—in- 
deed in my. case I thought it a detriment. Asa top 
dressing it will bring in white clover, and if used on 
potatoes when perfectly powdered, it will give a pretty 
good result. W.F. New-York, Dec. 29, 1857. 















































Onprofitable Farming. 


‘“ Why is it that there isso much unprofitable far- 
ming, when it has been shown, again and again, that 
money can be made in the culture of the soil? Where 
lies the failure ?” 

* In the neglect of known rules and precautions in 
nine cases out of ten,” we answer. For the one failure 
from the want of knowing how, we can point you to 
scores where the farmer did not ‘‘live up to his light,” 
but concluded to ‘‘ take the chances,”’ when his reason 
told him they were largely against him. A list of the 
practices common among farmers, though generally 
acknowledged to be unprofitable, would surprise the 
majority of our readers. Let us instance a few, and 
it can be but a few, of them. 

Depth of soil is acknowledged to be necessary to 
large productiveness. A large hill of corn, a thrifty 
growth of wheat, barley, or grass, must have roots and 
rootlets equally large and thrifty—and such only grow 
in a deep mellow soil. With plenty of room and food 
for the roots, the whole plant will correspond; with a 
shallow four or six inch soil, the roots are only ade- 
quate to a small growth above ground—they can nei- 
ther find nor carry up the nourishment required to a 
large product. A shallow soil also soon becomes sterile 
under the influence of drought, especially if the sub- 
soil is of a retentive character. 

Clean Culture is an acknowledged necessity in pro- 
fitable farming. All allow it to be a matter of much 
importance to a growing plant, whether it has a whole 
field to itself, or whether weeds surround it, stealing 
away the greater share of the nourishment supplied by 
the soil. It is acknowledged poor policy to manure and 
plant a field and then have useless weeds to use up 
that manure, and starve out the planted crop. And 
yet how often is it done. It would not be too much to 
say that weeds, of one kind and another, exhaust one- 
third of the productive energies of nine-tenths of the 
cultivated acres of the country. This alone accounts 
for so much un-profitable farming. 

Unseasonable seeding is known to generally result 
in loss to the farmer; and yet nothing is more common 
than to plant and sow, when only a very remarkable 
season can produce a favorable result. Corn is plant- 
ed, when we know that frost must come before it is 
nearly matured ; spring grains are sown when in the 
usual course of nature the summer drought will injure 
them to a large extent ; wheat is gotten in too late to 
withstand the winter, and just in time for the midge— 
the farmer “taking a risk’’ no insurance company 
would venture upon without the highest premium. 

Adaptation of the crop to the soil is important to 
profitable production. It is well known that some crops 
seldom succeed on a clay soil, while others fail on those 
of a sandy character. Wheat, for instance, delights in 
a well-drained clay, while rye likes best the sandy 
loam. These “likes and dislikes ’’ should be studied— 
the affinity of soil and product carefully attended to— 
then we should escape another frequent cause of loss to 
the farmer. 

Other sources of loss to the farmer—of Icsses known 
and acknowledged by all—we shall perhaps refer to in 


a future number of this journal. 
———__ +@- 
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fe At the late Agricultura! Fair at Stockton, Cali- | 
fornia, a $50 dress was awarded to the unmarried lady | 
who made the best bread. 











Horn Piths. 





Messrs. Eps.—In the Co. Genr. of 7th inst, J. 
Swinburne inquires the relative value of horn piths, 
compared with other bones, as a manure. Crushed in 
a bone mill, pound for pound, they would be of about 
the same value—beside, from their more porous nature, 
they would in the soil more readily decompose. Within 
the past twenty years, I have used many cart-loads of 
horn piths, procured at the tanneries. Some two years 
ago I paid $5 for three cart-loads, which were sawed 
and broken as finely as could conveniently be done, 
and applied to.an acre of land sown with wheat last 
spring. I would not give a man a fig to warrant me 
twenty tons of hay from that acre the coming ten years ; 
and the cattle that eat the hay will not be troubled 
with the bone disease during the time. For the two 
past seasons, when planting potatoes, I have dropped 
a horn pith into each hill of a portion of my crop; 
when the potatoes are dug, the piths are completely 
enveloped with a coating of fibrous roots. After dig- 
ging the potatoes, I collect the piths, storing them 
away for next year’s use, they being better than new 
for the purpose, and probably they will last a dozen 
years or 80. 

In May, 1856, plowed half an acre ot green-sward 
land and planted with potatoes, using different manures 
in the hills. Two rows had about half a spoonfull of 
Peruvian guano to each hill; then a row without ma- 
nure; then two rows superphosphate of lime; next row, 
no manure; two next, Mexican guano; then two rows 
with one horn pith in each hill; two rows with a hand- 
ful of damaged salted tongues and sounds—others with 
plaster, ashes, &c. 

The rows having the horn piths had much the largest 
and most luxuriant tops; the difference could be plain- 
ly seen at the distance of half a mile, in the month of 
August. But the rust took the tops when the tubers 
had obtained about half their usual growth, conse- 
quently had a light crop. At digging time, I ascer- 
tained by “ weight and measure,” (no guessing about 
the matter,) the relative product of the rows receiving 
the different manures. 

Where horn piths were used, it took forty hills for a 
bushel—where the guano and superphosphate were 
used, there was a trifling variation—varying from six- 
ty to seventy hills per bushel—where no manure was 
used it took over ninety hills per bushel. The ashes 
and plaster had but little effect—a result very different 
from what I have had on other kinds of soils, in their 
use for the potato crop. About the time the potatoes 
were making their appearance at the surface of the 
ground, the dogs from a large circuit congregated in 
my potato patch, under cover of night, and dug every 
hill, so that I am completely in the dark as to the ma- 
nurial value of salted ‘tongues and sounds’’ for the 
potato crop. 

In conclusion, I will just say to Mr. Swinburne, col- 
lect all the horn piths and other bones within your reach. 
But if you undertake to break them up with hammers, 
it will be well for you to get an insurance on your eyes 
L. B. Warner, N. H. 
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THe AMERICAN VETERINARY JOURNAL.—The third 
vol. of this valuable work commences with the Janu- 
ary number. G. H. Dapp, V.8., Boston, editor and 
publisher—monthly at $1 a year. 
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The United States Agricultural Society. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting was held in pursuance of 
appointment at Washington, 13th January, Mr. W1LD- 
ER, the President, taking the chair, and about 70 
members being in attendance, representing 19 States. 
The opening address by President W. was appropriate 
—congratulatory to the Society, and referring in terms 
of commendation to the increased disposition on the 
part of the general government to pay attention to the 
claims and interests of Farmers— mentioning the satis- 
factory results of the Syracuse Trial and the Louis- 
ville Show—alluding to the loss sustained by the death 
of two of the Society’s Vice Presidents, Messrs. G. W. P. 
Custis of Va., and T. J. Rusk of Texas—declining, for 
himself, a third time, re-election as President, having 
six years discharged the duties of the office at much 
personal sacrifice —and, in conclusion, briefly reviewing 
the good influences exerted by the association, and the 
benefits to be derived by the country from perfected 
systems of husbandry, 


“Till plenty, rising from the encouraged plow, 
Shall fill, enrich, adorn our happy land.” 


Mr. B. O. Taywog, of the Dist. of Columbia, re- 
sponded,—expressing his regret at the proposed with- 
drawal of Mr. Wilder from the presidency, and com- 
plimenting the energy, fidelity, and dignity with which 
he had adorned the position, and, after some further 
remarks, 

Committees on Nominations and the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts, were appointed as usual. The subject of Mr. 
Morrill’s Bill, donating lands to Ag. Institutions, was 
referred to a committee of five, and it was voted that 
the committee on obtaining from Congress an act of 
organization for the Society, should renew their appli- 
cation for this purpose. In answer toa call from the 
chair, 

Mr. H. F. French of New-Hampshire, made some 
remarks on the recent visit made by him to Europe, in 
which he acted as a delegate of the Society to several 
Agricultural Exhibitions. He discussed especially the 
subject of plowing by steam, replying to various inter- 
rogatories from different members. 

The CHAIR announced the committee on the subject 
of Mr. Morrill’s bill to be Messrs. Johnson of New- 
York, Tilghman of Maryland, Loring of Massachusetts, 
Tayloe of the Dist. of Columbia, and Arney of Kansas. 

Dr. ANTISEL was then introduced, and proceeded to 
address the Society on ‘ the necessity of having a more 
perfect knowledge of the mineral necessities of our 
crops developed,” and concluding with the recommen- 
dation of an appropriation for suitable experiments. 
Mr. Catvert of Maryland, spoke warmly in ap- 
proval of Dr. Antisel’s paper, and offered a resolution 
which was passed, appointing a committee to memorial- 
ize Congress for a specific appropriation to carry out 
the investigations proposed. 

The CHair announced the awards to the reapers and 
mowers at Syracuse, as follows : 

MOWERS. 


First premium—Gold Medal and Diploma—To Ball, 
Aultman & Co., of Canton, Ohio—Miller & Aultman’s 

atent. 
. Second premium—Silver Medal—To Walter A. Wood, 
of Hoosick Falls, N. Y.—Manny’s patent with Wood’s im- 
provement. 

Third preminm—Bronze Medal—To Martin Hallenbeck, 
of Albany, N. Y. 
Diplomas awarded as follows :—* 
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To T. D. Burrall, of Geneva, N. Y., for simplicity of 
construction and solidity of workmanship. 

To R. L. Allen, of New-York, for concave knife-blade, 
and general excellence of material and superior work- 
manehip. 

To Buffalo Agricultural Machine Works, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for cheapness and ingenious adaptation of cutter to uneven 
surfaces. 

REAPBRS. 

First premium—Gold Medal and Diploma—To C, H. 
McCormick, of Chicago, Ill. 

Second premium—Silver Medal—To Walter A. Wood, 
of Hoosick Falls, N. ¥—Manny’s patent with Wood’s im- 
provement, 

Third premium—Bronze Medal—To Warder, Brokaw 
& Child, of Springfield, Ohio. 

Diploma to Jonathan Haines, of Pekin, Ill, for Ilinois 
Harvester, 

COMBINED MACHINES 

First premiam—Gold Medal and Diploma—To Walter 
A. Wood, of Hoosick Falls, N. ¥.—Manny’s patent with 
Wood's improvement. 

Second premium—Silver Medal—To Buffalo Agricul- 
tural Works, Buffalo, N. Y.—Kirby’s improvement. 

Third premium—Bronze Medal—To Warder, Brokaw 
& Child, of Springfield, Ohio. 

TRANSFERABLE AUTOMATON RAKES. 

First premium— Bronze Medal—To Seymour & Morgan, 

of Brockport, N. Y. 


STATIONARY HAY OR COTTON PRESS. 
First premium—Silver Medal and Diploma—To Wil- 
liam Deering & Co., of Albany, N. Y. 
PORTABLE HAY OR COTTON PRESS. 
First premium—Silver Medal and Diploma—To Wil- 
liam Deering & Co. 
GRAIN CRADLES. 
First premium—Bronze Medal—To H. Robinson. 


SCYTHE SNATHS. 
First premium—Bronze Medal—To Frost, Burke & Co, 


The second day a communication was received from 
JosHuA VANSANT, President of the Maryland Institute, 
inviting the Society to hold its next show at Baltimore. 
A favorable report was presented by D. Jay Browne, 
from a committee appointed last year to investigate the 
merits of the Chinese Sugar Cane, and a long debate on 
the subject took place. A medal was awarded to Jo- 
sEPH S. LovERING of Philadelphia, for experiments 
and samples of sugar made by him. Resolutions in 
favor of Mr. Morrill’s land bill were reported and 
adopted. The following list of officers, was then brought 


in by the Nominating Committee and unanimously 
elected : 


President—Gen. Tencn TiLenman, of Maryland. 

Vice Presidents—J. D. Lang, Maine; H. F. French, 
New-Hampshire ; Frederick Holbrook, Vt ; John Brooks, 
Massachusett® &. B. Thurston. Rhode Island ; 8. H 
Huntington, Connecticut ; B. P. Johnson, New-York ; W. 
P. Robeson, New-Jersey ; David Landreth, Pennsylvania; 
John Jones, Delaware , Odin Bowie, Maryland ; Philip 
St. George Cocke, Virginia; H. K. Burgwyn, North Ca- 
rolina; F. W. Alston, South Carolina; Richard Peters, 
Georgia; C. C. Clay, jr.. Alabama; M. W. Philips, Mis- 
sissippi; J. B. De Bow, Louisiana; Lucien Buttles, Ohio; 
W. L. Underwood, Kentucky ; T. Fanning, Tennessee ; 
D. P. Hollaway, Indiana; H. C. Johns, Illinois; T. R. 
Barnett, Missouri ; A. B. Greenwood, Arkansas ; Michael 
Shoemaker, Michigan; D. L. Yulee, Florida; Guy M. 
Bryan, Texas; Le Grand Byington, Iowa; B. F. Edger- 
ton, Wisconson , A. C. Bradford, California ; H. M. Rice, 
Minnesota: J. H. Lane, Oregon; W. W. Corcoran, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; M. A, Otero, New-Mexico ; D. Ander- 
son, Washington Territory ; J. M. Bernhisel, Utah; B. B. 
Chapman, Nebraska ; W. F. M. Arny, Kansas. 

Executive Committee—Henry Wager, New-York; J. 
McGowan, Pennsylvania ; Josiah Ware, Virginia; Fred- 
erick Smyth, New-Hampshire; Henry Wilson, Ohio; 
John Merryman, Mary!and; James W. Brown, Llinois, 

Treasurer—B. B. French, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary—Ben. Perley Poore, Newburyport, Mass. 


Since the foregoing was in type, we have received 
the following letter from a correspondent, which, al- 
though in some respects a repetition of the above, wil] 
still be read with much interest. It is dated Washing- 
ton, Jan. 15: 
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Epirers Counray GextLemMAn—The United States 
Ag. Society assembled at the Smithsonian Institution 
on the 13th, and the President, Col. Wicnen, opened 
the meeting with an address, briefly alluding to the 
operations of the Society, and after paying a deserved 
tribute to G. W. P. Custis and Senator Rusx, who had 
deceased during the year, announced his intention to 
retire from the Presidency of the Society. The report 
from the Treasurer exhibited a balance of $1,500 after 
reserving enough to pay premiums due. Mr. Frencu of 
N. H., gave a very interesting and satisfactery account 
of steam plowing, as observed by him abroad, and an 
interesting discussion arose in which several gentlemen 
participated—ameng them Col. B. P. Jounson, N. Y, 
Mr. Byrxeron, Iowa, Mr. Wasanery, Iil., Mr. Jones, 
Del., Lt. Gov. Brewx, Boston. Mr. Johnson informed 
the members of the determination of Gov. Kine, N. Y., 
to retire from the Executive Board, and President W il- 
der very appropriately alluded to the traly valuable 
services of Gov. King to the Society from its com- 
mencement. 

Mr. Johnson, N. Y., Gen. Tilghman, Md., Dr. Loring, 
Mass., Judge Arny of Kansas, and Mr. Tayloe, Wash- 
ington, were appointed a committee on Mr. Morrill’s 
Laad Bill for Ag. Schools, who reported resolutions in 


favor of the same, which were adopted. 
Dr. ANTISEL, who aided the lamented DELAFIELD in 


the survey of Seneca county, read a paper on the ne- 
cessity of having a more perfect knowledge of the min- 
eral necessities of crops developed. The Doctor said, 
after a thorough chemical examination for years, ofsoils, 
he had come to the conclusion that analyses of soils 
give no valuable results, either practical er scientific. 
So we are all afloat, and the Doctor must be called up- 
on to set us agoing again. 

A discussion in relation to the sugar cane arose, and 
much difference of opinion was exhibited. It struck 
me that we had arrived at the same position we occu- 
pied some years since on the potato disease, when every 
man had a specific for the disease, while all raised 
nothing but diseased potatoes. Those who have seed 
to sell, sugar mills to dispose of, books to explain the 
theories and practices of culture of the plant and the 
preparation of the syrup and sugar, doubtless actually 
believe it is the greatest boon ever given to America— 
even more important than the Dioscoreagwhile the men 
present who had éried the culture seemed to me to 
expect something hereafter, few being prepared to say 
that as a general crop this could as yet be recommend- 
ed as a substitute for any of our reliable crops. 

A committee appointed by the President. reported a 
list of officers. Gen. Tencum TitGuMan of Maryland, 
as President. Gen. T. is well known in our State as 
well as at the South, and his position as a real practi- 
cal farmer, his intelligence, his standing, all pointed to 
him as a suitable man to preside over the deliberations 
of the Society—and very many of the real tried friends 
of the Society rejoiced at the announcement of his 
name. Mr. Poore, as Secretary, whose industry and 
strict business habits during the last year had com- 
mended him to the Society, was renominated. Mr. 
Wacer of N. \ , was placed in the position occupied 
by Gov. King, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and will worthily fill that vacancy. The residue of the 
Executive Committee are working men, and will, I 
doubt not, make every effort to place the Society in a 
position to extend its usefulness. The list of officers as 
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1eported, was accepted and the persons named elected. | breed, consigned to the U. S. Government. 
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Immediately after the election, the Executive Com- 
mittee met, and resolved to open rooms at Washington 
where the Secretary is to be in attendance from Nov. 
to July, the season when Congress is in session, and 
gentlemen present from all parts of the country, and 
during the interval to have an assistant at Washington 
to attend te any matters necessary. 

The commencement of a library was decided upon, 
and meetings of the Executive Committee quarterly, 
appointed, and a monthly bulletin to be published, ad- 
vising the officers, life members, and correspondents of 
the Society, of what is being done. 

I consider these measures of the utmost importance. 
They give the Society a place of business at the Capi- 
tal of the nation, where an opportunity exists of se- 
curing the co-operation of the leading agriculturists in 
every portion of oar country and the world, and I shall 
be much disappointed if the action of the Committee 
dees not advance the interests of the Society. 

The subject of holding a Fair was referred to the 
Executive Committee, who will, if suitable places should 
be offered, take action in relation to the matter. 

A testimonial was voted to President Wilder, in ac- 
knowledgment of his valued services to the Society 
since the time of its organization. 

The subject of Jmphee and Sorghum elicited a warm 
discussion between Mr.WRay, in favor of the former, 
and Mr. Browne of the Patent Office. The debate 
seemed to indicate some heart-burnings somewhere, 
but valuable suggestions were elicited, as well as some 


JSacts which were very much wanted. Prof. Jackson 


of Boston, gave some valuable information in relation 
to his investigations on this subject, which will ap- 
pear at large in the Patent Office Report. I under- 
stood that after he had made these valuable statements 
before the Society, it was suggested by some one that 
they could not be published, as they belonged else- 
where. My impression is that the Society did not re- 
cognize the right of anybody to say, after a discussion 
and elucidation of valuable facts before the Society, 
they are to be tabooed until some one can make some- 
thing out of the matter. I presume, therefore, you 
will see the material and very valuable facts obtained 
by Prof. Jackson, as to sorghum for syrup, sugar, &c. 

A paper on the ‘‘ Hog Cholera,” by Prof. Hiecins 
of Maryland, was read, and said te be valuable. 

The new President, who entered upon the duties of 
his office at the close of the meeting on Thursday, per- 
formed them to the acceptance of the Society, and 
at the close on Friday P. M., in a brief but eloquent 
address, after announcing that the Executive Com- 
mittee had made preparations for the establishment of 
permanent rooms for the Society at Washington, urged 
upon the members of the Society present, to exert 
their personal influence to inerease its members, ex- 
tend its influence, and make it worthy the position it 
occupies among the agricultural institutions of our 
country. 

My impression, from all I have seen here, is, that the 
Society is now upon a working platform, and with eco- 
nomy, energy and perseverance, will make itself known 
at Washington and abroad, as one of the Institutions 
of our country. 


a 
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The bark Grayhead, from Constantinople, at Boston, 
has on board ten goats and three sheep, of the Angola 
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Wintering Calves. 





‘‘ Fines ealves, those! How do you manage to keep 
them in such good order.” 

*“ Easily enough; I give them shelter, and feed and 
water them regularly.” 

“You take care of them, I see; many farmers let 
calves take their chance with the other stock through 
the winter.” 

‘* That’s a very poor chance, to my notion; for one 
who would winter calves so, would not take much pains 
for the comfort of any of his cattle.’’ 

Last winter, (let us tell the story,) farmer B. winter- 
ed his four calves ip a stable partitioned off in one cor- 
ner of his cow shed, or rather one of the cow sheds, for 
he has several on different sides of his barn-yard. It 
was about 15 feet square, and had a manger or box for 
hay, &c., on one side, eighteen inches wide and a foot 
deep, with stakes about about every two feet, long 
enough to keep the calves’ heads separate. The floor 
was of earth, or rather of litter and manure, for in the 
course of the winter it accumulated a foot or more in 
depth over the surface. It was leveled and kept clean 
and dry, by daily supplies of refuse straw—a small 
quantity of this sufficed each day, except in thawing 
weather. 

Their food was cut straw and ehaff, and good clover 
hay—the latter night and morning—the former at 
noon—or perhaps twice in the middle of the day—and 
they were not allowed to waste much of either. Calves 
and other stock will waste more than they eat, unless 
some judgment is used in supplying their food at pro- 
per times and in a@ proper manner. We should put 
before them all they will consume, and place it where 
they cannot get it under their feet, removing the re- 
fused portions from their mangers before giving a 
fresh supply. 

Water was furnished once a day in very cold days ; 
twice on warmerones. Farmer B.’s water pond is near, 
but outside his barn-yard, and he says cattle will not 
drink more than once in the bleakest days of winter, 
even if they must go but a few rods from the yard. It 
would be better to have water in the yard and at all 
times ready for the stock; but this convenience is be- 
yond the reach of many farmers. 

It is remarkable how little thought is often given to 
shelter for animals. These calves, in the fall, had 
smooth, glossy coats, and were full of life and anima- 
tion, but as winter weather came on they began to show 
its effects in a roughness of coat, and drooping of spir- 
its. The change was very noticeable in the few weeks 
before their shelter was fitted up for them. They had 
as much and as good food, and ate more of it, but the 
cold and wet made a very material difference in their 
thrift and appearance. Depend upon it, attention to 
the comfort of animals, is the best economy. After a 
week’s stay in the stable, their coats were as glossy as 
ever, and they were ready to run and play when driven 
to water, and were often allowed an hour or two in an 
open yard for exercise. 

Calves like grain and roots, apples, pumpkins and the 
like, yet they can be wintered without them. No doubt 
it is the best policy toso feed as to keep them growing, 
and it may be cheaper to feed some grain than to de- 
pend entirely on hay for this purpose In mild weather 
roots are valuable, and no farmer should fail to provide 
them— especially for partial feeding in spring, prepa- 
ratory to turning out to pasture. 
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The Resources of the Farm. 





Having this winter an unusual demand for litter 
suitable for bedding in my stables, yards and pens, I 
was at first somewhat at a loss how to provide a sub- 
stitute for straw, of which the quantity im store was 
limited. I took a stroll through some of the wooded 
parts of my farm, and found that there could be quite 
a large quantity of leaves gathered in the valleys 
among the hills. I had often resorted to the same ex- 
pedient before in a small way. So my teams were set 
to work carting them home dry, and storing them for 
use. We have now collected from sixty to seventy 
loads, as large and solid as could be got into a farm 
wagon with double sides, and think there can be col- 
lected two hundred loads from the woodlands of the 
farm, which occupy about twenty-five acres of the hilly 
part. That these leaves are quite valuable in the 
compost heap, I have proved by former experiments, 
and the present exigency has shown me thut the re- 
sources of the farm are often overlooked or net duly 
appreciated. Most farms are provided with a propor- 
tion of woodland that would farnish a large quantity 
of leaves, and yet very few of the farmers in this vi- 
cinity cart them. What the relative value of these 
leaves is, I have never been able aceurately to deter- 
mine. Perhaps the Editors of the Country Gentleman 
or some of its numerous correspondents, can shed some 
fight on the subject, and confer a favor on those who 
are not informed in this matter. Rica’p M. ConKiry. 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 


Salt a Universal Remedy p 

Messrs. Epitors—I had just finished reading Prof. 
Johnson’s remarks on Mr. Cleveland’s theory of sxit as 
a ‘universal expounder ”’ and a“ universal remedy,” 
when over went my inkstand upon a beautiful light 
drab table cover, to my great consternation, as my 
wife had often cautioned me against this very thing. 
I rushed for the salt cellar, and emptied its contents 
over the black mass of ink, and in five minutes the 
stain had wholly disappeared! I doubted Mr. Cleve- 
land’s theory before, but ought I to doubt it any long- 
er? 

There is one point, however, in which my experience 
differs from Mr. Cleveland’s theory—I emptied the 
salt over and upon the ink, and it descended into the 
cloth and effected the desired object. 

One thing is certain, whether salt be a universal re- 
medy or not, viz: it will surely, if applied immediute- 
ly, prevent ink stains. A SuBSCRIBER. 
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Recipe for Squash Cake. 


1 quart boiled mashed squash. 1 coffee-eup sweet, 
sour, or buttermilk. 1 coffee-eup flour. 3 eggs—salt 
and saleratus, if sour or buttermilk is used. Fry in 
butter or lard. If the mixture is poured over sliced 
apples in the spider, it is an addition. 

This is something my mother “invented,” and we 
think it is better than the squash alone. &. T. m. 

Tue GraPe Growers of the West are about to re- 
ceive large accessions to their numbers from Europe. 
A vessel arrived at Philadelphia a few days since from 
Genoa, bringing one hundred and twenty-five passen- 
gers, who all come to this country with the intention 
of proceeding West and engaging in the culture of the 
grape, with a view to the production of wine. 
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Report un the Cultivation of Various Plants. 





Messrs. Epitors—By iaterchange and otherwise, 
I have procured from various sources many rare do- 
mestic and foreign seeds, and have cultivated the past 
season some 180 different varieties of vegetables and 
plants. I have taken much pleasure in their cultiva- 
tion; and deeming it a duty I owe to these interested 
in the cutture of choice vegetables and plants, I pro- 
pose te give a brief repert of my experiments, and 
cultivation of the seme, koping thereby to impart some 
information for their benefit, and solicit their favor to 
give reports of their experiments, also, through the 
Ceuntry GENTLEMAN and the Tae Cuttivator. As 
it would extend my report to too gw2at a length, I will 
briefly notice a few of the many varieties I have grown, 
only those [ deem most worthy of cultivation 

Gya Wheat—from the south of Spain. This proves 
a winter wheat, and from its hardy and productive na- 
ture, and early maturity, may prove a valuable vari- 
ety—net injured by the midge in this, our first experi- 
ment. 

Grand Epautre blanch barbue, or large white awned 
Spelt ; a winter grain, grown in tire eastof France and 
Germany. The berry resembles wheat, is imclosed in 
a hull or husk so firmiy, it proves a barrier against the 
weevil or midge, and proves valuable on that account ; 
excellent for pastry flour. 

Of Spring Wheat—A variety from Gaspe, a re- 
mote part of Canada; this proves an excellent sort. 
Blue Beard.—This is of western origin; chaff and 
beards delicately tinged with 2 bluish color; worthy of 
cultivation. 

Seigle de Rome, or Roman Rye.—This is a choice 
and extra variety. 

Of Oats, from the ten varieties I have grown, I 
have selected the true white Poland as the best vari- 
ety. 

"Waditd Barley, (beardless,) has a very peculiar 
head; as soon as it makes its appearance it is thickly 
set with a beautiful white blossom, and retains this ap- 
parent bloom until the grain matures—very produc- 
tive. 

German Millet, (Panicum germanicum,) very pro- 
lifie, quick in growth, and worthy of cultivation. 

California Flar—In length of fibre and a profuse 
seeder, is preferable to any variety I have yet grown 
—blossoms white—seed a light green color. 

Of corn for the field I have selected the Shoe Peg, 
Andrew’s Premium, Adam's 14-inch, and King Phil- 
ip; each variety is very early and productive. For 
the garden, for early use, the Forty Days’ Maize, a 
dwarf variety from the south of Spain. I think it a 
valuable sort on account of its quick growth and early 
maturity, and sweet flavor in the green state; ears 
delicately small—just the sort for table use. Lathrop’s 
Extra Early Purpie—this is also a valuable sort, very 
sweet and nutritious, and but a few days later than the 
Forty Days. For late use, the Ohio Sugar; this is a 
choice variety, large, twelve-rowed; the stalk is of a 
deep red color. Stowell’s Evergreen is the latest sort, 
and in our estimation a valuable variety. 
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Of peas, from 24 varieties which I have grown, I 
have selected for early use the Early Emperor, May, | 
Early Washington and Prolific Dwarf; for late use, 
Champion of England, Far-famed Sir Moot, (extra,) | 
Auvergne,—from Engiand, a very hardy, productive | 
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sort and of excellent quality,—and Austrian Stock 
Pea (very prolific); I also have three new varieties of 
the Japan pea; seed received last spring from Hon. J. 
B. Garser of Columbia, Pa.; of which Mr. G. says: 
“These peas, I am satisfied, have not yet been cultiva- 
ted in the Atlantic States, except by myself—received 
last spring (1856,) from California, just from China.” 
In color the varieties are red, green and yellow. The 
green and yellow grow in the same form as the old va- 
riety, except they are more dwarf and earlier, ours be- 
ing ripe by the 27thof September. The red sort grows 
some different; more slender and longer pods, each pod 
containing from eight to ten peas of a beautiful red 
color—are of a smaller size than the former, all upright 
and very prolific. The Australian pea, the seed of 
which I received from a friend in Texas, is a very pe- 
culiar pea. The vines grow some four feet high, and 
from the main stock or vine extend numerous lateral 
branches. I planted a single row through my garden, 
and when fully grown it had the appearance of a well 
formed hedge, with its long pods protruding on each 
side. Length of stem and pod, 20 to 23 inches; length 
of pod, 6 to 7 inches; each stem contains from one to 
four pods, each containing frota ten to fifteen peas of 
medium size, white, with a circle of black around the 
eye. Good in quality green ordry. One peculiarity 
of this pea is, you will have green and ripe peas in 
succession from July until the frost kills the vines in the 
fall; as you will find mature and green peas and blos- 
soms on the same vines through the season. The Ma- 
ritime pea from the Galf of St. Lawrence (a perennial.) 

Of beans-—my selections from 20 varieties are, for 
dwarfs, the Mexican Frijoles or Turtle Soup—two 
sorts, black and reddish; very prolific. LKariy Cana- 
da Kidaey, German Prolific—two sorts, black and 
yellow; of pole or running beans, Hungarian Tick 
or Gelden Ped; Haricet de Soissons, from France ; 
Asparagus or Yard Pod (pods attain the length of two 
to three feet—good for pickling); Early Lima; Win- 
ter bean—this is a prolific; from seven beans planted 
last spring, I have shelled some over a quart, and re- 
served a quantity in the pod for future use. The mo- 
dus operandi of preserving and cooking these beans is 
as follows: Leave them on the vines until mature and 
dry, then put away; and when wanted for use, scald 
in the evening, string the following morning, and boil 
somewhat longer than usual for dinner; they are said 
to be most delicious; we have not tested them yet. 

Of cabbage, Early York,—Late Drumkead Savoy, 
—and Red Dutch, an esteemed sort for pickling, for 
cold sclaugh and for sour krout. 

Of Kobl Rabi I have four sorts—two of which the 
bulb grows below ground and two above ground. The 
Char navet de Laporte a collet rogue, from Vilmorin’s 
garden, Paris, is the most esteemed sort, below ground 
—a purple variety; the other is green-stemmed, from 
Canada. The Kohl Rabi above ground, rises in a thick 
stem about fonr inches eut of the ground, terminating 
at the top inte a globular form, crowned with leaves 
slightly scollopped on their edges, undulated and of a 
milk green color. There are several varieties of it ; 
ours is the ‘‘ green-stemmed,” and the “ purple-stem- 
med.” This rare vegetable is sweeter, more nutritious, 
and more solid than the turnip; produces a greater 


| weight per acre; it also is hardier, and keeps better 


than any other bulb. I have grown specimens the past 
season, weighing 14} lbs. Sow the seed at the same 
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period, and cultivate the same as for cabbage, only 
leave the chief part of the stems uncovered by the 


earth. 
Of cucumbers—Negley’s Seedling is the best sort 


for the table; light green, tender and good-flavored ; 
the fruit turns white at maturity, and retains its fresh 
appearance much longer than any of the yello.v varieties. 
California Long Green—a very excellent x rt, grow- 
ing to a fuot or more in length, dark green, very pro- 
ductive. Early Frame—the standard sort for pickling 
and early use. Gherkin Cucumber from France; pro- 
duces small green fruit, much prized for pickling. 

Of pumpkins—the Honolulu, the seed of which was 
recently obtained from Honolulu, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, by a missionary. This pumpkin is of excellent 
quality, medium size, rich orange-colored flesh, mottled 
grey, and beautifully netted rind. Citronille de Tou- 
raine, from France ; excellent quality, large size, mot- 
tled dark green rind—a long keeper. Mammoth 
Cheese—largeand fine. Golden Cheese—medium size, 
good. 

Of winter squash—Hanford’s Cream, Sweet Pota- 
to, Boston Marrow, Golden Imperial, Adam’s Favo- 
rite, (will be a favorite to all who chance to cultivate 
it,) and the Custard and Golden Mammoth. Of 
summer equash— Golden Scollop, from Alabama, and 
Crook Neck. 

Of watermelons—the Orange, Honeydew, White 
Spanish, Ice Cream or White Sugar melon of Alaba- 
ma, Syrian (extra fine,) South Sea, Neill’s Extra, 
and Apple Seeded. 

Of Cantelopes or Muskmelons—the Arica, from 
Japan, Extra Green Nutmeg, Cantaloup Prescott 
from France; (its color varies from a green to a silvery 
tint, having ribs more or less rough, ) exira fine ; Suvrin 
de Tours, (French,) white rind and white flesh, (de- 
liciously sweet) ; Christianasz Suvrin a Chair blanche, 
(French,) a superior melon, large and very delicious. 
Snake Melon—(erroneously called Five Foot Cucum- 
ber,) a species of the Muskmelon ; it frequently attains 
the length of three to five feet ; as good as a second rate 
Muskmelon—also a curiosity. 

The Vegetable Egg—I received last spring from Dr. 
Sansourn of Andover, Mass., seeds of this rare vege- 
table. The fruit grows on a rine, and will cover trees 
and trellises, from ten to twenty or more feet high. 
The fruit, in color, is pure white, resembling an egg to 
an iota, and is the size of a hen’s egg to that of a goose 
egg. |t has been ascertained that when boiled, these 
eggs are most delicious to the taste; but on account of 
their great beauty, and wishing to reserve them all for 
seed, we did not test their eatable qualities; but as an 
ornament, they are worthy of cultivation. It is an 
annual vine; plant in light, rich soil, by a tree or 
trellis. 

Chufas, or Earth Almonds—This produces tubers 
about the size of a chestnut, and somewhat resemble 
them in taste, though more delicious and sweet. Plant 
from 15th April to Ist of June, in drills two feet apart, 
and one foot asunder, half inch deep, one tuber in the 
hill; ripens in October. 

Rhubarb, for pies and tarts—Myatt’s Victoria is 
the most esteemed variety I cultivate, of which I have 
reserved a choice lot of seed. 

Of Lettuce--Grand Admiral, Victoria Cabbage, 
and California Curled, are my selection. 

Cape Gooseberry, an annual plant, cultivate the 





same as the Tomato; fruit about the size of the Cher- 
ry; excellent eaten raw, or they make a delicious pie ; 
they should be found in every garden. 

German Monthly Radish, an excellent sort ; those 
fond of the Radish can have a succession through the 
season. 

German Sweet Turnip, a long keeper, and excel- 
lent in quality 

Chinese Asparagus, or Hoo-sung, an annua), per- 
fectly hardy, easily cultivated; plant on good soil, 12 
inches apart, in rows two feet apart; cut before it 
blossoms, prepare and serve same as Asparagus. Also 
cut the stalk in pieces half an inch in length, and cook 
with green peas; it gives them a delicious flavor. 

Having extended my report toa greater length than 
I intended, I will now close, with the suggestion, that 
if persons are so disposed, they can receive and dis- 
tribute seeds by mail, to great advantage, in small 
quantities, and at long distances, and by carful culture 
soon obtain a supply of the choicest varieties. I, for 
one, believe in reciprocity; and as seeds can be so 
easily exchanged by mail, I would solicit the favor of 
the patrons of the Co. Gent. and the Cuxtivaror, for 
an interchange of seeds. Any rare seeds that are 
worthy of cultivation, and of different varieties from 
ours, will be thankfully received and duly reciprocated. 
Any person wishing to obtain a package of one variety 
of the above seeds (without an exchange,) can do so, 
by remitting three letter stamps, or for a number of 
different varieties, remit letter stamps accordingly, just 
sufficient to pay postage, and the expense of putting 
up the seeds, &c. I have, with much eare, selected 
seeds from the above varieties, and have a surplus on 
hand for distribution—not for speculation—only for 
reciprocstion and accommodation. L. Norrst. Wind- 
sor, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 
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Is Buckwheat Bran Poisonous to Swine ? 


A writer in the Prairie Farmer, Mr. G. Reynoips 
of Peotone, Will Co., Ill., mentions a few facts which 
have come under his observation, that seem to make it 
probavle that buckwheat bran is injurious to swine,— 
to such, at least, as are nursing pigs. Mr. R. states 
his father charged his family very particularly, never 
to feed buckwheat bran to sows that had pigs, as it was 
injurious to them, and would after a while dry up their 
milk. In confirmation of this opinion, Mr. R states 
that a neighbor of his had a very fine litter of pigs, 
and that after they were a few days old he commenced 
feeding the sow on bran. In about a week afterwards 
he noticed that the pigs began to grow poor and feeble. 
After three of them had died, Mr. R. told his neighbor 
that he thought the bran was the cause. The bran 
having been discontinued, there was observed in a few 
days, a good and healthy change in the pigs. No more 
of them died, and the remainder became thrifty and 
did well. 

Another case of a like kind is mentioned as having 
come under Mr. Reynold’s personal observation. About 
a week after feeding bran to a sow with pigs, his neigh- 
bor W. noticed that the pigs began to show signs of 
weakness. Three of these also died. 

‘Two other cases of the same kind are referred to, in 
which the same course of feeding was followed by simi- 
lar results. Have any of our readers met with any 
case of a similar nature ? 
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The Country Gentieman. 


fra” It is pleasant to have evidences that one’s ef- 
forts are appreciated, and to receive acknowledgments 
of at least some measure of success in their accom- 
plishment. To keep such manifestations as constantly 
in public, however, as they come before us in private, 
might be less agreeable, in a practical point.of view, 
to our readers. It is seldom therefore that we publish 
such extracts as the following: 

Baltimore, Md —“I cannot refrain at this time, 
from expressing not only the great satisfaction and 
pleasure, but profit derived from the perusal of the 
Co. Gent. the past year, and to congratulate you upou 
the success which has attended your labors—a success 
which, if not of pecuniary advantage, has been at 
least that of improving the mental condition of a por- 
tion of the agricultural community.” J. A. f. 

Canton, St. Law. Co. N. Y.—I receive 15 papers 
per week, and take most satisfaction in reading the 
Country Gentleman of them all, although I am not a 
farmer. L. E. B. W. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—I feel much pleased with the 
Country Gentleman, and it would be only reiterating 
what has so frequently been said by others for me to 
say, that in my opinion it stands at the head of the 
Agricultural publications in this country, and while I 
have a farm to cultivate, I shell feel unwilling to do 
without it. s. mM. 

Greenfield, Mass.—Allow me to say that of all the 
Agricultural literature of this country, I -regard this 
paper [the Co. Gent ] as the most valuable, and I am 
somewhat of a judge. J. 8. G. 

Oak Woods, Grant Co., Ind.—I do not think there 
ean be said too much in praise of your valuable publi- 
cation the ‘‘Country Gentleman ;” it is certainly a 
paper that should be in the hands of every farmer who 
cultivates the soil; but when we look around, it is in- 
deed surprising to find how few there are who take any 
interest in Agricultural journals. J. E. 

New-Jersey.—In conversation with Mr. H., at the 
annual meeting of our State Ag. Society, he paid the 
‘Country Gentleman” the high compliment of saying 
that it was the best paper in the United States, and 
added that Mr. Howart’s article on Potato Culture in 
the first number of this year, was worth at least five 
years’ subscription. 
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The Chinese Sugar Cane at the South. 


We make the following extract from a letter received 
a short time ago from E. Wm. Russet, Esq., of Walk- 
er Co., Georgia. It will be seen that South, as well as 
North, the prospects of the Sorgho appear good: “I 
purchased at the North one dollar’s worth of the seed, 
planted in trenches or rows four feet apart, two or three 
seeds every two feet inthe row. It was cut in Septem- 
ber when the seed was fully ripe, and ground on a 
wooden mill with three rollers, such as are used in 
grinding the common sugar cane in the lower counties 
of this State. The juice was strained and boiled in a 
large iron kettle. Six gallons yielded one of thick 
syrup, quite equal to that made from our common cane, 
and has kept up to this time quite as well. In using 
the syrup one of my family remarked there was sugar 
in the cup, and on examining the vessel that held about 
ten gallons of the syrup, I found several pounds of su- 
gar; [ put it in a cloth to drain. It is dark in color, 
but the grains equal to good brownsugar. I used about 
one-half pint of lime to thirty gallons of juice.” 
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Books for a Farmer’s Library. 

Messrs. Epitors—Our Library Association wish to 
purchase $30 to $40 worth of agricultural works. Will 
you please furnish us a list of such books as you would 
recommend for this purpose, with the prices, and where 
they can be had. We wish it to include the new series 
of The Cultivator, bound, and your Rural Affairs, and 
vols. on cattle, sheep, bees, &c. 4H. B. 

In answer to the above, we give the following list, 
which will furnish an answer to several other inquiries : 

The Cultivator, new series, 5 vols.,........--.--- $3.7 


ee i ae, 
Farm Implements, by J. J. Thomas, ...........- 1.00 
Stephen’s Farmer's Guide, 2 vols., -..........--- 5.00 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor,-_-...............-- 1.00 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor,............-..-- 1.00 
Stockhardvs Chemical Field Lectures, ........-. 1.00 
Nortou’s Scientific and Practical Agriculture,... 60 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 

SN GIG, fo nedoctgns utes subdacdil aan 
Johneton’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 

FREE ye ARES S let ete tee 1.25 
Nash’s Progressive Farmer, ..-.......--.-.--..-- 60 
ot Sy eae 1.00 
Allen’s American Farm Book,............-....- 1.00 
Allen’s Rural Architecture, .............---.--. 1.25 


Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion,............-.. 125 
Guenon's Treatise on Milch Cows,.-...........-- 60 
Youatt on the Breed and Management of Sheep, 75 


TWOms Ge SOD FRG sis dc bids bide ccks deck besiatac 1.25 
Youatt, Martin, and Stevens, on Cattle, -........ 1.25 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog, ..-............... 75 
Barry’s Fruit Garden, ............2...s2cceeceee 1.25 
Munn’s Practical Land Drainer, ................ 50 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping, ............. 1.00 
Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 4 vols.,............-. 5.00 
Browne’s Field Book of Manures, -............- 1.25 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy,-................- 1.25 
Thompson’s Food of Animals,...........-.. ... 75 


We can furnish the above, or any other works which 
may be desired. 
————__-—_9-@-e—_ —- — 
Uuderdraining Impervious Clay. 


As an editor is presumed to know everything, I 
would be much obliged if you would solve a question 
that has occurred to me. I am draining a piece of wet 
land. At the depth of a foot or less below the surface, 
I find a solid bed of very pure clay, almost white, with 
a slight bluish tinge, and so far as I can see, absolutely 
impermeable to water. I cut through this say two 
feet, make my drain and fill it up in the usual way, 
Now I want to know how the surface water is to enter 
that drain? In a well made drain, to be effectual, the 
great body of water must enter at the bottom. Here 
I cannot see that it can enter at all. Will such a drain 
prove of service? C.W.T. Bucks Co., Pa. 

Draining will be useful on this land, in different 
ways. The drains having descent the shortest way 
down the slope of the land, the water will flow beneath 
the common soil, over the surface of this impervious 
subsoil, (generally only a few yards,) till it finds the 
drain, when it will be carried off. Without draining, 
the water would have to flow over this subsoil-surface; 
the whole breadth of the field before it made its escape, 
and the soil would thus be loaded with water. By cut- 
ting the drains about three feet deep, and afterwards 
subsoiling ei,;hteen inches, this water-tight crust would 
be rendered porous, the air would probaby improve its 
texture and quality, and the soil could be deepened 
and rendered dry enough, There are probably hori- 
zontal as well as other seams in this subsoil; and fre- 
quent drains would let off the water from these seams, 
and prevent its entering them by cutting uff any broad 
flow from above. 
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Wild Grapes of Canada. 
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Messrs. Epirors—Annexed is a drawing of a wild 
grape, found by the writer on the banks of the Chip; ewa 
Creek, in the year 1855, when expressly in search of na- 


tive hardy grapes. 
forcibly, as one of great 
importance. Its captivat- 
ing and unusually symmet- 
rical clusters, at first sight 
carried me quite away. I 
threw off hat and coat, and 
quickly ascended the vine 
to the height of 80 feet or 
more, where I could pick 
at least half a bushel of the 
most perfect grown clusters I ever be- 
held. I tasted, and in my lfonetiness 
cried out “superb!” Superb! respen- 
ded echo. I ate heartily, and thanked 
Dame Nature for so great a prize—procured 
a bundle of cuttings and then started for 
home. The vine runs through and covers the 
entire top of two medium sized elm trees, 
and is, I judge, a full century old@—a wilding 
of great beauty. How it came there no 
one knows—probably carried by birds from some 
Frenchman’s garden, and dropped in the wood 
upward of a century since, 
Bunches very handsome, symmetrical, good 
Size, compret, heavily shouldered ; berries medium 
size; skin thin, black, covered with a bloom; flesh 
tender, melting, without pulpiness, foxiness or musky 
flavor, sweet and excellent. The wood is strong, short 
jointed, of a redish iron color ; foliage very large and 
thin, green on both sides, having no hair or cotton, 
and unmistakably sows no kin to the Fox. Important 
as a parent to cros3 with foreign grapes, on aceount ot 
its extreme hLardinese ond early maturity, as I found 
it ripe on the s(th of Sapi., on the original vine in 1857. 
I will gend youa drusing and characteristic of two 
other wildings, 7owad the present year, of which I took 
a sketch at the tive. <A plant of the Chippewa in my 
garden will probably ber fruit next year; if so, yoa 
may see some of the cvvters. Wa». H. Reap. 


The variety struck me at once, very 








Cost of Uzising Indian Corn. 


Eps. Curr. ann Cv. Gant. — Do farmers usually | 


know tke comparati73 cost and profit of particular 
crops J am trying to find out, and should be pleased 
to leara through your paper how the experience of 
others compares with my own. [ subjoim my account 


with a cornfield of 18 acres worked this swmmer, to be | 


used as you think best. 
been measured—there is no guess-work about it. 


The ground and the corn have | 


Rearing Calves. 


Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent. — I have often read in 
Agricultural papers of the different modes of rearing 
calves, and the best manner to adopt so as to turn them 
out fine and as cheaply as possible in the spring. 

I will give you the method I pursued with the two 
first calves which I raised. TI Yet them suck from three 
to four weeks; then put them in a good pasture, and 


| gave as much milk as they could drink, for » couple of 


Timber originally walnut, ash, sugar and beech— | 
has oven under cultivation twenty years—lIast year | 


was ir. wheat, and the year before in corn. 

dars —10 inches deep, with a clay bottom—was broke 

ur) “ight inches deep with a span of horses: 

";_avo and hand, 12} days breaking, $2.00, 

4c st of seed, laying off and planting 

34 days work, harrowing, plowing, hoeing, &c., 
ITH CONES, --- 2-2 --- 22+ +--+ 22 -- 22 ee ee eee tees 

'.ee af team, equal to 26} days single, ‘52 cents,.... 

Pepairing Tools 


26.90 
313.91 


Entire cost, board, labor and all, ............ $80.36 
The yield is 1,350 bushels—costing before gathering 
aot quite six cents per bushel. W.A.G. Ripley, O. 


The soil | 


weeks, adding a handfut of meat when | diminished the 
quantity of milk. In the beginning of winter I fed 
hay, with a little meal new and then, and finished win- 
tering (being short of bay,) on good straw; and I 


| turned out two as fine calves of our small breed of cat- 


| tle, as you could have secn. 
5 | calves; the two youngest — one of four and the other 


This winter I have six 


three months old—are fine looking. Morning and eve- 


_ ning they get clover, (the second crop,) which is ten- 


| der; and at noon cut turnips and straw. 


Three times 
a week the quantities of turnips are diminished, and 
replaced with two handfuls of oil cake and corn, or oat 
meal, and in the spring I will inform you how my 
calves look. N. St. M., C. £. 
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The New Pears.—(ContTixvED.) 








Bevurre Crairnceav. — The large size, 
|| great beauty, fine quality, productiveness and 
late ripening of this new pear, and the 
handsome pyramid it forms on the quince, 
have given it great celebrity. A want of 
suficient hardiness, indicated by the effects 
of winter, in some localities, has somewhat 
lessened its high reputation. This defect 
may, however, on further trial, prove of 
comparatively small importance. 

It is large, obovate, pyriform, the larger 
specimens generally distinct pyriform; skin 
yellow when fully ripe, sometimes nearly 
clear and smooth, and at other times, and 
particularly with targer specimens, coarsely 
dotied, and nearly covered with russet, often 
with a handsome crimson cheek towards the 
sun; stalk an inch long, got sunk at inser- 
tion; calyx in a moderate basin; flesh but- 
tery and melting, sometimes granuiar, with { 
a “very good” perfumed flavor. The quali- / 
ty is somewhat variable—from “‘ good” to fiii7), |’ 
nearly “ best.” On quince, the fruit is of lar- 
ger size and of better quality than on pear 
stock. > 
Doxvenne SiEULLE.—This pear, although 7 
well known here for some ten or twelve years 
to several American pomologists, may proper- 
ly be ranked among the newer aorts. The 
tree is an upright and vigorous grower, and 
very productive; while ite good quality, and 
period of maturity through the latter part of 
autumn, and often nearly to mid-winter, ren- 
der it quite valuable. It is rather large, 
roundish, slightly obovate; color a rich yel- 
low when ripe, often reddened towards the eun; 
dots on the surface rather small and not conspicu- 
ous; stem an inch and a half long, rather deeply 
set in a frequently wide and somewhat ribbed 
cavity; basin quite small, wrinkled; fiesh nearly 
white, fine grained, buttery, with a mild, rather 
aromatic flaver—“ good” or “ very good.” 

—p—— 


The Allen Raspberry. 





L. F. AtLen made a statement to us at the 
Rochester meeting of the Fruit Grower's Society 
of Western New-York, in relation to his raspber- 
ry, which he wishes us to notice. 

It is not well known where it originated. He 
found it in a neighboring garden of choice fruits, 
which had been changed to other uses, and the 
proprietor was about throwing them out. They 
are not like any other raspberry known in culti- 
vation. They are perfectly hardy without winter 
protection or covering of any kind: stands up- 


with fair cultivation, six te seven feet high—re- 
quiring no artificial support when cut down to 
three or four feet high for bearing. Color of fruit, 
a full bright red, bow! ehaped, of good size and 
high flavor. Many thousand plants have been 
sold, and among all the inquiries made, it has not 
been found identical with any other variety. 
—-— 


Honesty is a strong staff to lean upon. 
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right without any support, growing in coil, i Nn | 








DovENXE BSIEULLE. 
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Artesian Wells. 


Messrs. Eps. Co Gent.—A neighbor of mine wish- 
es to get some information through your valuable jour- 
nal in regard to Artesian Wells. He desiresgpore par- 
ticularly to know if by going deep enough, & good sup- 
ply of water can be obtained in any situation—also 
what would be the probable cost per foot. He is in the 
milk business, and has no good spring to cool his milk, 
and is willing to go to any reasonable expense if he 
could be sure of getting 8 good cold stream of constant 
running water in bis barn-yard. Any information 
which you ean give on the subject, will be thankfully 
received. D.C. M. Chester, N. Y. 

We regret that we are unable to give our correspon- 
dent accurate information on the subject. Artesian 
wells are not common in this country—the great cost 
preventing many attempts of the kind. They are usu- 
ally some hundreds of feet deep—the cost per foot rap- 
idly increasing with the depth. In most places on the 
earth’s surface, by going down twenty to fifty feet, 
small streams of water are found, forming ordinary 
wells, but rarely or ever having a Acad sufficient to rise 
above the surface. Descending a greater depth, we 
often reach rock—and if this rock lies in sloping layers, 
with chances for large reservoirs between or in the lay- 
ers, and if in addition to this, these rocks extend up- 
wards elsewhere to a higher region of country, there 
will be a strong probability of finally reaching water 
that will issue in a spring from the surface of the 
ground, by the higher head in another place. A tho- 
rough geological knowledge of the rosk and its charac- 
ter, may assist in predieting the probability of ultimate 
success—the depth being uneertain in all eases. 

But where the rock is not stratified, or has no chasms 
for large subterranean reservoirs, the chances are 
of course, very small. At Chester we should not look 
for much success—and the expense, even should the 
result prove successful, woukl probably be far great- 
er than any advantages would warrant. We hope 
some of our correspondents will be able to give more 
accurate and reliable information. 


eo-e-e 
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Notices of Plums. 


McLaveauutm.—This variety is certainly one of the 
most valuable acquisitions of late years. It is scarce- 
ly inferior to the wreen Gage in quality, larger in size 
and greatly supe- 
rior in vigor of 
growth. It was 
raised by James 
McLaughlin of 
Bangor, Maine, 
and has now been 
pretty well tested 
in different parts 
of the northern 
states, and so far i Mp. Sig ya 
has proved a ge- |); 
neral favorite. {i ' 

It is rather \) 
large in_ size, 
nearly round and 
inclining to ob- 
late, flattened at 
the ends, with an 
obscure suture— McLaveu.in. 
the stem is about three-fourths of an inch long, and 
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but slightly sunk at its insertion—the skin is thin, yel- 
low, sprinkled with thin red with some russet on the 
sunny side—the flesh is dull yellow, rather firm, juicy, 
sweet, and generally of “ best” quality, according to 


the scale of the American 


Pomolegieal Society. It 
adheres to the stone. It 
ripens at the end of autumn. 
The shoots of the tree are 
smooth. 
Scwenectapy Carma- 
RineE.—The ate severe win- 
ters have so greatly injured 
many of our finer varieties $;' 
of fruit, more particularly f 
at the west, that those 
sorts whieh bave proved the 
hardiest are now placed 
much higher on the list for 
value, than formerly, even 
where in other respects, ScnengectapY CaTRARINE. 
they may be of a less attractive or popular charaeter. 
Among the plums, the Schenectady Catharine is likely 
to prove especially valuable for its power of withstand- 


. ing the severest weather—at the same time that its 


fine quality, vigorous growth, and productiveness more 
than~compensate for its small size. 

It is below medium in size, nearly round, slightly 
narrowed towards the apex ; the suture is rather shal- 
ow; skin deep pur- 
ple; the stem is 
about three-fourths 
of an inch long, set 
in a rather deep and 
narrow eavity; the 
flesh is greenish yel- 
low, melting, sweet, 
rich, and excellent— 

‘very good,” nearly 

** best” —- separating 

freely from the stone. 

It ripens the begin- 

ning of autumn. It 

originated at Sche- 

nectady; and when 

grown from the stone eZ 

varies bat slightly Royan Hative ox Earty Roya. 
from the parent—showing it to be a distinct variety. 

Roya Hative or Earty Roya. — This is a 
French Plum—valuable for its early period of ripen- 
ing. The tree is vigorous, with stout, short, very downy 
shoots. The fruit is medium in size, roundish, slightly 
wider at the base ; skin light purple ; stem half an inch 
long, stout, searcely sunk : flesh with a rich high flavor, 
nearly free from the flattened, ovate stone. It begins to 


ripen soon after mid-summer, & continues for some time. 
— ooo --- 
Valuable Liniment. 

Messrs. Epirors—As for liniments, the best I know 
of for horses or human beings, for sprains, swellings, 
(slight, consequent on blows, &c.,) in horses, and sore 
throats and rheumatism in horse-masters, is as follows : 

Equal parts of hartshorn, (aqua ammonia,) oil ori- 
ganum, olive oil, gum camphor, laudanum and spirits 
turpentine—all of best quality—to which add three 
parts good soft-soap. I have used this for several 
years. H. L. T. 
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Successful Culture of the Potato. 


So 





Messrs. Eptrors—Having this year sent to our 
State Agricultural Society a specimen of our potatoes, 
in competition for their prize for the best acre of pota- 
toes, I send you a copy of the statement which I send 
to them. It will be seen that I have grown them this 
year on quite a different system to what I did last year, 
(although on the one eyesystem.) My object in grow- 
ing them in this way, was to prove that potatoes plant- 
ed with one eye, do not require careful culture, nor 
careful handling, as some may suppose. All that I 
have grown in the kitchen garden and on the farm, 
have been treated alike. That my system or treatment 
will prevent disease, isa thing I never pretended ; 
what I advocate for this system is, that it takes less 
potatees to plant an acre, and the potatoes are of a bet- 
ter size. Also, that it will not cost half the expense to 
cultivate them. It may be said that our ground is 
superior, which is not the case. 


I will state the highest that has been raised to the 
acre of potatoes here, by any farmer, (and on this farm 
only 60 bushels,) is 75 bushels to the acre, and the far- 
mers say if they got that they would consider them- 
selves well paid. Our farmers around here have lost 
all their potatoes this year by disease, and those far- 
mers have told me I had a secret to grow and keep 
disease off, and telling them to the contrary is no use. 
All I can say is, I wish that I had a remedy for it, and 
I should consider myzelf an independent man. We 
have no cure for it as yet; preventives there may be, 
and all who think they have one, are justified in fol- 
lowing it out; but all that has been said, only reminds 
me of the story of the chameleon’s color and the three 
travellers, where all were right, and all were wrong. 
I am not at all prejuiced in any of my opinions. If 
any one can show me that I can raise a large crop with 
less expense than I raise mine, I shall certainly try it, 
and if it succeeds I shall be the first to follow it. 

My culture and expense is given on affidavits of 
myself and the men who worked them, measured, &Xc. 

I noticed the past season, a statement that lime 
sown on the leaves of the potate, would prevent and 
cure disease. This is not the case, and [ think I can 
explain how this theory may have originated. Potato 
growers will sometimes see their vines covered with a 
black fly, which eats the leaves through, and sometimes 
-will destroy the whole plant by stripping it of its leaves, 
and when withered it has the appearance of a diseased 
stem, and in fact is considered such; they infest the 
plant sometimes so badly that in two or three days 
your stems are gone. By applying slacked lime to 
them when you notice it, you immediately kill them, 
and your vines resume their former color and will 
thrive, which may lead some to suppose that they have 
stopped the disease. 

Another dissase (from animal life,) proceeds from 
heavy sod ground, when broken and planted with po- 
tatoes. It is a grub with a long white body (one to 
two inches) and black head. Those grubs will get on 
the surface and eat the stems through, or eat them 
round, the result of which is that the stems die and 
look like diseased stems. By applying slacked lime in 
the same manner as applied for the fly, you kill them, 
as the moment the lime touches them they are killed. 
I kad a field of potatoes this season, planted on sod 
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ground turned in the spring. In the summer they 
were infested with the fly on the leaves and the grub 
at the stems. They made such havoc before I noticed 
them, that I was told they were all diseased and that 
the crop was gone. I applied the lime on the leaves 
and ground, and killed the whole of them. My plants 
then flourished and looked as green as ever, and I have 
had no disease in them and a good crop. 

Another correspondent says potato disease is conta- 
gious. I must certainly differ with him in that which 
my experience this season will prove. I got some Gib- 
son’s Seedling potato, which were said to be very fine 
both in size and quality, but with me it has proved 
perfectly worthless in everything as a potato, it being 
the only potato I had that was diseased, and three parts 
of them were so when I dug them. When I planted 
them I had not sufficient of them to plant out the 
ground; the balance of the ground I planted with 
Prince Alberts, 30 inches from Gibson’s Seedling. In 
digging this lot of Prince Alberts I had not a diseased 
one, which to me is conclusive evidence that the disease 
is not contagious. Further, if contagious, how did 
mine escape, when all around me had it badly ? 

If we were to have more lime applied to our potato 
ground, we should hear less of bad potatoes. Lime is 
an essential manure for the potato, to those who wish a 
good mealy one, and for any land that is infested with 
grubs and worms, salt is also essential, as it will kill 
them, and of course prevent their destroying the tu- 
bers. I have experimented with salt as a cure and 
preventive, but I could not see its effect, and growing 
potatoes on a large scale it would be an expensive ma- 
nure. 

Another correspondent states that leaving them ex- 
posed to sun and air will disease them. Such is not 
my experience, which will be seen in my practice. 
Further, I expose all my potatoes intended for early 
growing to the sun until they are perfectly green. 
This season I have done the same and no disease. 


STATEMENT. 

The Prince Albert potatoes shown, are a sample of 
one acre, which I enter for competition for the best acre. 
They were grown by me the past season on a yellow 
sandy,or rather gravelly loam soil, without any manure. 
The land was manured in the spring of 1856, with 
barn-yard manure and black muck, for parsnips, car- 
rots, cabbages, &c. This season I have given those 
potatoes no manure. My yield this year was not as 
large as 1856, which I attribute to our short season, as 
last year they had a month’s longer growth. 

My system of growing them has been altogether dif- 
ferent to what it was last year. I plant my potatoes 
with one eye to each set, which system it has been said 
was only applicable to garden culture. I grew them 
this year (one eye) with quite different treatment, so 
as to convince all it was as applicacle to the farm as 
the garden. I also grew them on sod ground plowed 
this spring, in the same manner and treatment. My 
yield this year was 238 bushels tothe acre, and no dis- 
ease. I have kept an accurate account of the expense 
in my daily journal, which I give, also the time of 
working and harvesting them: 

April 20—Prince Albert potatoes cut—one eye left 
to each set. 

April 21—Mixed with slacked lime and well turned 
over—five and a half bushels to the acre. 
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May 16—Ground plowed for potatoes. 

May 18—Ground harrowed both ways. 

May 19—Opened drills, thirty inches apart and from 
six to eight inches deep. 

May 22—Prince Albert potatoes, set in drills twelve 
inches apart. “As we dropped the sets the plow follow- 
ed and covered to the same depth as we opened them. 
In this way we left them until the 5th of June, when 
I run the Scotch harrow both ways, until the ground 
was level. 

June 12—Potato stems showing above ground, and 
ground very weedy—harrowed both ways to kill weeds. 

June 16—Prince Alberts three inches above ground, 
plowed them same as we vpened the drills, (with two 
mules,) completely covering the stems; running light 
at one side of stems, and on the opposite side to the 
full depth of the plow, covering them the same depth 
as they were planted. Then harrowed both ways, 
leaving all again level. This takes out all weeds, and 
gives the plants a good start. 

June 30—Earthed up potatoes with same plow as wo 
opened drills with, and with but one mule; run along 
one side close to the stem, so that the mould lays them 
(stems) nearly flat; next plowing run same way, on 
opposite side of stem. 

July 9—Earthed up on the above mentioned side. 

July 27—Plowed both sides of drills with light corn 
plow, to kill all weeds. This wns their last working. 
It will be seen there is no hand work done on them, 
except dropping the sets. 

Sept. 2.—Stems commenced to wither ; examined and 
found no disease. Selected out the greenest and ri- 
pest stems (12 of each ;) dug them and let them lie 
on the surface to see if that would disease them. 

Sept. 18—Examined all the potatoes carefully that 
were left on the surface on the 2d, and found all per- 
fectly sound. 

Sept. 22—Commenced to dig Prince Albert pota- 
toes by running a one horse plow close to the stems, 
throwing the mould to the center, then following with 
the garden spade and digging them. 

Dug Gibson’s Seedling potato, which were three 
parts diseased. Some Prince Alberts were planted 
with those, (next rows,) and none of the Prince Al- 
berts have diseased, which proves in this case that po- 
tato disease is not contagious. 

We were offered for these potatoes on the ground for 
the New-York market, one doilar a bushel. We have 
been selling them for four dollars and fitty cents per 
barrel for planting. 

The whole cost of cultivating the above acre on this 
system, is eighteen dollars and forty-one cents. 

Five and a half bushels of potatoes for sets, at the 
price we sold them at last spring, $1.50 per bushel, 
would be $8.25. 

Total cost of labor and sets, $26.66. GERALD How- 
Att. Newton, New-Jersey, Dec, 1857. 
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How to Make Court Plaster. 

Strain a piece of black silk on a frame, and brush it 
over with a solution of one ounce of isinglass in 12 ozs. 
of proof spirit, and mix two ounces of tincture benzoin 
(Turlington’s Balsam) with it. When dry, repeat the 
process four or five times, finishing off with a coat of 
tincture black balsam of Peru. For a cheaper kind 
use common glue instead of isinglass. 
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Barberry for Hedges. 


Messrs. Epitors—Will you, or any of your subscri- 
bers, advise as to the utility and practicability of the 
cultivation of the Barberry bush for hedge. It is indi- 
genous with us,and may be seen scattered over this part 
of the country, thriving by the side of old walls and fences 
—hardy—and susceptible of being trimmed sy mmetri- 
cally, and would seem to be admirably adapted to culti- 
vation for hedge. Under proper cultivation it would 
be strong, and I should judge durable, and when in 
flower highly ornamental, with its dense and deep green 
foliage—while the berries are not only gorgeous in color, 
but a valuable luxury for the table; for the latter pur- 
pose alone it would almost seem warrautable to culti- 
vate it. It is quite probable it may be cultivated from 
slips, though more likely the better way would be from 
seeds. Any information upon the subject would be a 
great public benefit, as well as satisfactionto J. H.C. 
Valley Falls, R. 1. 

We should be glad to see a trial made with the bar- 
berry for hedges. It would probably require several 
years for it to become stout enough—probably at least 
twice as longas the Osage Orange. It grows naturally 
very thick, with numerous stems, and the only shear- 
ing needed would perhaps be narrowing the top, so as 
to prevent the bottom from becoming open. For this 
purpose, it would have to be propagated exclusively by 
seed, as it scarcely grows from cuttings, and slowly by 
division. Its numerous prickles are too small to afford 
much protection against cattle, but would be efficient 
against smaller intruders. The only question of its 
success appears to be in relation toits height and stout- 
ness, and its forming one even uniform hedge 
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Culture of the Potato. 





Messrs. Epitors—I saw several remarks in your 
last number, as regards the cultivation of potatoes, by 
J.C. CLEVELAND, which I have no doubt will be of 
great interest to many of our farmers, although I 
have never tried salt as a fertilizer. My plan has 
been for the last eight years, to change my seed as 
often as once in every two years, even if I plant the 
same sort. I have for the last six years taken the 
trouble to send from 75 to 150 miles for my seed, and 
think that I have been paid for it in a tenfold propor- 
tion. The sorts that I have been most successful with 
are the Prince Albert or white Napoleon, the Irish 
lumpers and the Peach Blows. These three kinds never 
have showed any symptoms of the blight in this sec- 
tion of the country, while many of my neighbors have 
kept their old sorts, and have lost all or nearly all, the 
two past seasons. I planted in May last, 240 rods of 
ground with white Napoleans, and gathered over three 


- hundred and seventy-five bushels in October last, as 


nice potatoes as ever any man need lookat. They are 
admired by all; they ure very white and smooth; 
many of them measured from eight to ten and a half 
inches in length; the tops all remained in a perfect 
state of health until they were cut off by the frost. 
The tops on the Peach-blow do the same. 

My plan of cultivation is to take stalk ground, or else 
plow it in the fall. I generally select the smallest ones 
that I raise for my own use to plant—cut each potato, 
be it ever sosmall. I seldom ever use over four and 
a half or five bushels of seed to the acre. 

Method of Cultivation—I generally use about 20 
loads of coarse straw manure to the acre—spread and 
plow in—then plant my seed three by three and a half 
feet apart; when the plants begin to show themselves 
use a top dressing of hen manure, plaster of Paris and 
leached ashes, mixed together, a full hand to the hill, 
which I have found to be a great benefit to me. G. 
McMauon. New Milford, Ct. 
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Temperature of Cream for Churning, &c. 


Messrs. Evitors—In the December number of the 
Cultivator, p. 379, “ A Morgan Farmer” makes seve- 
ral inquiries, which you request any of your recders, 
to answer, 

ist. ‘‘ What is the proper temperature for cream to be 
in at the time of churning?’ I find the temperature 
of the cream, when put into the churn, to make the 
best butter, should be 55° Fahr., and gradually in- 
creased in the process of churning to 62° or 64°, at 
which degree the butter should come; the whole quan- 
tity and the best quality is thus obtained without in- 
creasing the labor. To ascertain this without the 
“ Thermometer Churn,’’ remove a common thermome- 
ter from the case, and carefully insert into the cream, 
allowing it sufficient time to mark the degree. 

2d. “Is the flavor of butter injured by washing in 
clear spring water?’ I have never found pure water 
to injure the flavor of butter; sometimes it will great- 
ly assist in the separation of buttermilk ; but impure 
water should never come in contact with butter 

3d. ‘ What is the proper depth to set milk in pans, 
to obtain the greatest amount of cream?’ A series 
of experiments, published by L. N. Sherburn in 1852, 
detailing the particulars of both trial and result, prove 
that to obtain the greatest amount of butter from a 
given quantity of milk, the best way is to have large 
pans and fill them. My observation coincides, 

4th. “ Will it not make more butter, and of as good 
quality, to let the milk stand until it thickens?” The 
greater amount of butter obtained from allowing the 
milk to stand until it thickens, or till all the cream is 
risen, and the less time it occupies in churning than to 
churn sweet cream, (as that has to become sour before 
butter can be produced,) in my mind, more than com- 
pensates for the slight difference there may be in its 
quality. 

5th. ** Would it not be more profitable to churn the 
milk than to set it for cream, in a dairy of ten cows ?” 
I think not, if proper care is taken in separating the 
cream from the milk, unless your correspondent lives 
where he can find a ready sale for the buttermilk. It 
requires a longer time for churning, and I think we 
cannot obtain as much butter, from the difficulty of 
separating the small particles of butter from so large 
a body of fluid. 

6th. Is not the cow spoken of sometimes not milked 
clean? which, with some cows, will produce that result ; 
or it may be garget—if so you will find in the June No. 
of THe CuLtivAtor for 1856, page 174, a remedy. M. 
C. L. Ballston Center, N. Y. 
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Mode of Collecting Seed Wheat. 

Sometime last September, or thereabout, I read a 
paragraph in one of your valuable papers on thrashing 
seed wheat. The writer complained and very justly, 
of the practice of thrashing wheat for seed. His rea- 
son was that it injured more or less the germ, and ten- 
ded to deteriorate both the seed and the crop. I wish 
to say to all wheat growers, that when a boy in Eng- 
land, my father, who was a farmer, used to whip out 
his seed. He did it as follows: He placed in his barn 
a large stone, nearly of the size of a bushel basket (a 
hard wood log would do,) and taking half of a sheaf 
at a time, with a etrap round it, which he held in his 
hand, would then whip or strike the head a few times 
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on this stone. All the best kernels would shell out— 
the remainder he left to be finished with the flail. After 
this brief whipping, he would renew and whip away 
handful after handful, until he obtained a supply. By 
following this plan yearly your grain will improve, as 
you will sow none but the full ripe and best grain, free 
from the murderous bruising of the flail and machine. 
Old uncle Fogy may fancy this method beneath his re- 
gard. Let him think so; but let farmer Experiment fol- 
low it a few years, and see what will be the result. My 
employment was to take the sheaves, open them and col- 
lect out all the chess and trash, (a work every farmer 
in the land oughtto do.) In this way he always raised 


clean and heavy crops of wheat. W.B.L. Montours- 
ville, Pa. 
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A Prairie Farm in Iowa. 

Extract of a letter from a correspondent in Butler 
Co., Iowa :—‘‘ I learn from time to time, of many en- 
terprising farmers who are making first class improve- 
ments in the several neighborhoods hereabouts. ‘One 
that has lately come to my knowledge, and especially 
worthy of mention, is that of Mr. CLarKson, located 
15 miles south of our Grove. Mr.C., for a period of 
some 20 years, published a paper in south-eastern Ind. 
He is located two and a half miles from timber, on a 
prairie farm of some 3,000 acres, upon which, during 
the past season, he has built a modern cottage, at a 
cost of $7,000. He grew this year 10,000 bushels of 
corn, and he informs me that he made several barrels 
of Sorghum syrup, at a cost of 25 cents per gallon. 
Mr. Clarkson commenced operations upon his land 
three years since, under cover of a small muslin tent.’’ 
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Cleaning Clover Seed. 

Permit me to inquire through the columns of your 
valuable paper, which is the best mowing machine for 
seed clover? The machine must cut about 120 to 150 
acres every season. 

How many acres will the machine cut in 10 hours ?(1) 

Which kind of clover huller will be best? There 
are three different kinds.(2.) 

Is it necessary to thresh the seed clover first with a 
common threshing machine 7(3.) 

Which kind of horse power will be the best for the 
clover huller, and how many horses are necessary ? 
How many bushels seed will the huller clean on the 
average in 10 hours?(4.) Err. Scumipt. Henry 
Co., Tit. 

1. Any good combined mowing and reaping machine 
will answer, as Wood’s Manny, Ball & Altman’s, Kir- 
by’s, &c. Attach to the machine the platform com- 
monly used in reaping grain, with a board behind to 
assist in retaining a larger load of the cut clover, and 
when each pile sufficiently accumulates on the platform, 
rake it off in heaps. A good mowing machine, with 
two horses, usually cuts about an acre an hour. 

2. There are five or six different clover hullers, and 
we are unable to say which is best—a very good one, 
however, is manufactured by Hildreth and Charles, of 
Lockport, N. Y. The price of their huller and cleaner 
is seventy-five dollars. 

3. A common threshing machine is required first to 
separate the seed from the straw. 

4. Any good horse power will answer. If our cor- 
respondent should procure a clover machine of Hil- 
dreth & Charles of Lockport, the same firm will furnish 
a neat, durable and compact horse power, made wholly 
of iron, for one hundred and ten dollars. Four to six 
horses are usually employed, and the machine will hull 
from fifteen to thirty bushels of seed per day, varying 
with the quality and condition of the seed. 
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Shropshire Downs. 


The above engraving represents one of three prize 
wethers, bred by and the property of Henry Smith, 
Jr, of Sutton Maddock, Shiffnal, England. They re- 
ceived the first prize, with a breeder’s silver medal, at 
the Birmingham and Midland Counties Show of Christ- 
mas, 1856. We have had the cut drawn and engraved 
from a fine plate in a recent number of the Farmer’s 
Magazine—which speaks of the sheep themselves as ad 
mirable for “splendid quality of meat, broad chines, 
and full plaits, and wonderfully good loins and rumps.” 

This breed—the ‘‘Shropshire Downs ’’—is now ra- 
pidly coming into notice and repute in England. They 
are originally descended from a hardy mountain breed, 
through which they inherit an excellent constitution. 
This enables them to thrive on some of the most exposed 
districts ; while on more fertile pastures they evince a 
rapidity of growth, and natural tendency to a heavy 
weight at an early age, certainly not surpassed by 
any other breed. The exertions of the Salopians, how- 
ever, have not been directed to size and weight only. 
The Shropshire sheep unite with these two recommend- 
ations—excellent form and symmetry, first-class wool 
of thick pile and great length of staple, well-formed, 
good dark brown heads, deep chests, famous legs of 
mutton, with a good dock set high on a straight long 
spine. 

The class of ‘‘ Short-wooled sheep not being South- 
downs,’’ now affords the Shropshire breeders an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their stock on fair terms at the 
meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society. At Salis- 
bury in this section the Shropshire Downs took three 
of the prizes for rams, out of the four offered. At 
Birmingham, as we have often had to record, the show of 
this kind of sheep is one of the chief features. 
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Washing Soap. 

2 Ibs. .bar-soap—l oz. borax. Shave the soap fine. 
Put that and the borax in one quart of water, and sim- 
mer till well mixed. One-fourth of a pound of this 
compound is sufficient for a washing for six persons. 
Soak the clothes a few hours, and then put in the soap 
and boil thirty minutes, and then rinse in two or three 
waters, and hangout. If the clothes should-not be 
clean enough after boiling, a little rubbing will gene- 
rally suffice. SENEX. 
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A New Vegetable Washer. 


Mr. Nutrine has, I see by your last no., invented 
a root washer or cleaner. So have I; and as it is not 
my intention to send it to the Patent Office, I will send 
it to the Country Gentleman for public use. When 
I can spare the money, I want to get one or two of Mr. 
Nutting’s inventions, which, from his description, are, 
I think, good. I send herewith a draft and description 
of my vegetable washer. 

Deseription—An oblong water-tight box, 2 by 4 
feet, as the case may be, and 2 feet deep, with a lid on 
hinges. Inside of this is a cylindrical open work or 
barred frame, revolving in gudgeons fitting in each end 
of the box. This cylinder revolves at a distance of six 
inches from the bottom of the box, and is opened by 
means of one of the bars arranged for that purpose. 
The box being half filled or nearly so with clean wa- 
ter; the potatoes, beets or other roots to be washed, 
are then put into the cylinder, the bar replaced, the 
lid shut down, and the cylinder turned by means of 
the crank outside the box. Vegetables can be washed 
easily, quickly and thoroughly in this machine, al- 
though a home-made concern. The gudgeons on each 
end of the cylinder fit down in a gain or place cut in 
each end. The cylinder is thus easily removed and the 
box washed out after being used. H.H. Near Ta- 
cusa, IU. 
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Good Spring Pigs. 

Exiav Erprenee of Union Springs, N. Y., has showa 
the present season the advantages of good manage- 
ment in rasing spring pigs for autumn fattening. They 
came on the 29th day of 3d mo. (March) last, and 
were slaughtered on the 23d of last month, being less 
than nine months old. Their early feed—a most im- 
portant item in causing their ultimate large size—was 
skim-milk, undiluted, mixed with meal—and regular- 
ity and cleanliness were properly attended to. They 
were half Suffolk, and no doubt this admixture of blood 
greatly favored their growth and fattenlng. They 
were kept in a floor pen,-—which was thought to be 
important on several accounts, and more especially so 
as preventing rooting. They were six in number, and 
the following were their respective weights when 
slaughtered and dressel—357 Ibs., 351, 322, 316, 310, 
299—aggregate 1955 lbs., and average 326 lbs. Our 
readers will find on p. 13, of vol. 7, of the Country 
Gentleman, a statement of the mode, very similar to 
this, adopted by Josep GREENE of Macedon, N. Y., 
and attended with equally successful results; and for 
which he thinks he is mainly indebted to feeding un- 
diluted milk at first, (not allowing any slop or dish-wa- 
ter to be thrown into it,) and by taking especial care 





Mivkine TareE Tiwes A Day, when cows give a | that there are as few pigs as will eat the food furnish- 
great quantity of milk, is a great advantage. Try it. | ed them. 
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Octagon Houses. 





Messrs. Eprtors Co. Gent.—I am not a mechanic, 
but claim to be a progressive, and as such feel a deep 
interest in whatever is designed to promote the happi- 
ness of man. The subject of dwelling-houses I regard 
as of this character. Our houses cost in the aggregate, 
an immense amount of money, and it appears to me 
that we do not always build in good taste; nor in such 
manner as to secure the greatest amount of comfort 
and convenience for a given expenditure; nor, I may 
add, so as to promote the health of our families by 
proper ventilation, bathing conveniences, large airy 
rooms, &c. I have been a housekeeper more than 
twenty-five years, and during all that time have occa- 
sionally spent evenings in drawing plans of houses, 
hoping thereby to make some valuable improvements 
over ordinary plans, for the benefit of whomsoever 
should choose adopt them. What we know of geometry 
satisfies us that neither you nor I can expect to live long 
enough to exhaust the subject, even though we should 
do nothing else but draw plans while life lasts. Man& 
plans I have heretofore drawn, have been regarded as 
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possessing rare merits, and although they have suited 
me as well or better than uny others { have seen, yet 
none of them ever fully satisfied me. I have always 
proceeded upon the assumption that every intelligent 
family requires a kitchen, pantry, store-room, dining- 
room, parlor, library, nursery, bath-room and clothes 
press, all large and conveniently arranged, on the first 
floor. I do not remember to have seen a plan publish- 
ed containing all these conveniences, except upon a 
scale so extensive as to be too expensive for persons of 
limited means. 

Some six or eight years ago, knowing the capacity 
of walls built in the form of an Octagon, to inclose 
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space, I tried what skill I possessed in that direction ; 
but crooked, odd shaped rooms had such a tendency to 
make me cross-eyed, and thus causgd me so much pain, 
that I finally abandoned it as impracticable to admit 
of square or rectangular rooms, such as J think the 
principal rooms of a good house ought to be. 

A few days ago, happening to be looking over the 
books at our principal book-store, my attention was 
drawn to a book entitled ‘‘A Home for All,’”’ by 0. S. 
Fow er, Esq., on Octagon houses. [I have read this 
book with much interest; but the plan he calls “the 
best plan yet,” on page 16], does not at all suit me. 
The rooms are about as broad as they are long, and as 
usual with these plans, the inner corners are cut off ; 
and another fatal objection exists, in the close proximity 
of the kitchen to the dining-room, provided the latter 
is ever to be used for any other purpose. The heat 
and fiies in summer, and smell of cooking at all times, 
renders this “best plan”’ very undesirable, in my esti- 
mation. 

Figure 13, on page 84 of Mr. Fowler’s book, and the 
suggestion of a friend, caused me to draw the first floor 
of the Octagon plan which I send you. The carrying 
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out of the plan in detail is my own, and removes all 
my objections to the outside form adopted ; nay, more, 
it settles the question in my mind that this is the best 
plan I have ever seen, for the following reasons: 

lst. Economy of building; the walls inclosing more 
room for their length than any other desirable shape ; 
and only one chimney required. 2d. Symmetrical 
proportions of the plan throughout. 3d. Although 
simple in form, its perfect convenience can scarcely be 
excelled, if equaled. 4th. The close proximity of one 
room to another, and yet the kitchen is shut off from 
the front part of the house by two doors and an entry, 
as it ought to bein every house of much size. 5th. 
The fact that only one side, or one end, of any room 
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CHAMBER FLOOR. 
is exposed to the external atmosphere, and therefore, 
with proper ventilation, more easily kept warm in win- 
ter and cool in summer than if otherwise situated. 
6th. The great economy of fuel in warming the house, 
of which more hereafter; the principal halls being in 
the centre, cold air is excluded and warm air easily dif- 


fused to every part. 7th. The beautiful suit of rooms, 
three in number, so contiguous, so airy, and so easily 
made as one, with sliding doors, in case of a great 
gathering of friends for any purpose. 8th. The ad- 
mirable arrangement of the nine large and airy cham- 
bers and bed-rooms, with closets, each of which can be 
reached without passing through other sleeping apart- 
ments. 

If the library of my plan be objected to on account 
of its shape, 1 reply, I like it, because while it oc- 
cupies only the area of a room nine feet square, yet it 
contains wall space for books equal to one of eleven 
feet square, or 44 feet! The same principle applies to 
the similar shaped clothes presses, as we shall see. 

To illustrate the great advantages of the Octagon 
form, please compare the one I have drawn with the 
rectangular plan on page 51 of the ‘Illustrated An- 
nual Register of Rural Affairs’ for 1858. That plan 
has about 2( feet more out-side walls than the main 
part of the one I send you; and even the little plan in 
the Country Gentleman of December 3d, page 369, 
has nearly as much in length of outside walls as my 
plan, yet what a difference in favor of the Octagon ? 
The truth is, the Octagon form contains from fifty to 
one hundred per cent. more room, in proportion to 
length of outside wall, than the plans most in use in 
this country. 

As the plan I send you nearly explains itself, I need 
only speak of a few features. The dining-room closet 
is half of five feet square, and of course will contain 
ten feet of wall space for shelves. The entry, leading 











from the kitchen and dining-room to the side door, is a 
convenient passage-way for the ordinary use of the 
family. This entry can be used in part for a closet, if 
any prefer, by shutting off the kitchen from the side 
door. The pantry is half of about nine feet square, 
and contains thirty-two feet of wall space, equal to 
one of eight feet square, which, it will be observed, is 
large. I have studiously shut off the kitchen from any 
direct communication by one door, with the front part 
of the house, as, after 25 years experience, we so pre- 
fer it. The bath-room, back of the nursery, is so lo- 
cated as to admit hot water through a pipe from the 
kitchen fire without the least difficulty, and at small 
expense. Cold water should also be introduced through 
a pipe to a reservoir between the ceiling of this room 
and the chamber floor; the bath, clothes, and store 
rooms to be only eight feet high, whilst the remainder 
of the first story is designed to be 12 feet. Back of 
bath-room is a clothes-press sufficiently convenient of 
access, and also a short passage-way from nursery to 
kitchen. The pantry and store-room in such close con- 
nection with the kitchen, will be appreciated by house- 
keepers. The back entry, 8 by 8, the outside door and 
stairs, cannot be bettered I think, nor the passage to 
water-closet more convenient. The ice house is de- 
signed to be constructed upon the general principle 
adopted by Mr. Fowler, (see his book, p. 116,) and to 
be entered for iee near its ceiling, from the back stairs, 
and to be filled through the outside door. The ice cold 
cellar, kept by the ice and its drippings just above the 
freezing point, is an admirable arrangement, suggest- 
ed by Mr Fowler for preserving fruits, butter, or any 
thing liable to be injured by the heat of summer. A 
large wood and coal room will be observed in the cel- 
lar, admirably situated for the laundry and furnace, 
but slightly inconvenient for the kitchen, which can be 
remedied by a flight of stairs under the back staircase, 
a three feet passage taken from the store-room, and a 
large wood-box in the back entry near the kitchen door, 
to be kept filled by the “ man of all work.”’ The three 
verandas, A, B, and C, are unique, inexpensive, and 
will have a tendency to give the lower stury a square 
appearance. 

Ascending the principal stairs to the chambers, we 
enter a fine, large, central hall, nearly 14 by 18 feet, 
well lighted through an octagon opening in the ceiling, 
by an octagon observatory or cupola on the roof, which 
arrangement will also light the lower hall through the 
well-hole of the aforesaid staircase. From this central 
hall we enter six chambers; the seventh one on the 
same floor, designed for servant’s room, to be entered 
via the back stairs. From this last chamber a door 
into the adjoining one admits access to all the others 
through the central hall. It will be observed that in 
this story there are eight clothes-presses, one for each 
room, and an extra one for the general use of the house. 
These closets are each half of seven feet square, and 
contain 24 feet of wall space—equal to a closet six feet 
square! They are unusually large, and might well be 
reduced so as to allow the four side chambers to be en- 
larged to 134 feet square each. Another servant’s 
bed-room is entered from a broad step about two-thirds 
the way up the back stairs, and containsa closet. An- 
other closet, and a good clothes-drying room for win- 
ter completes the upper story. 

My sixth reason for liking this plan was economy of 
fuel. Let us see. The furnace should be placed in the 
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cellar under the center of the house; three registers, 
one cach in dining room, parlor and nursery, would 
supply the first story. The smoke pipe for the furnace 
should be made 12 inches in diameter, and pass through 
the wall into the cellar hall, thence up through the 
first and second flvors of the hall into a large sheet-iron 
dumb stove; tkence to the chimney near the chamber 
ceiling. From my knowledge of the immense amount 
of heat usually lost through the smoke-pipe of a fur- 
nace, I do not hesitate to express the opinion that this 
arrangement of pipe would thoroughly warm the halls 
and chambers, inasmuch as all the heat thus generated 
must ascend to the upper bell, and then pass through 
the rooms around said hall, befere escaping. 

In regard to the external construction of this house, 
any one who adopts it will be likely to exercise his 
own taste. I think it would look well to be built with 
walls 28 feet high or over, roof nearly flat, and to 
project say four feet, with broad frieze and large taste- 
tul brackets. Those who like the Gothic style could 
build with walls of less height, and with four or eight 
gables ! 

In regard to cost I cannot speak advisedly, but am 
of the opinion that it can be built at any cost from two 
to four thousand dollars, according to the style adopted, 
the kind of materials used, and the place where built. 

I believe this plan to be alike superior for the large 
mansion or the modest cottage, and if any of the sub- 
scribers to your valuable and useful paper shall be 
benefitted by it, I shall not have labored in vain. 
Respectfully yours, S.H. Mann. Beloit, Wis. 
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Hoof-Ail—Management of Stock. 


Messrs. Epitors Co. Gent.—I was much pleased 
with the sensible remarks of your correspondent, Mr. 
Dickinson, on “ Hoof-ail in Cattle,” in your paper of 
26th Nov., and sincerely hope that they will promote 
the cause of humanity they are so well adapted to serve, 
by leading farmers to devote more attention than is 
usually given tothe comfort and warmth of their stock 
during the severe cold of the North American winter. 
By referring to your paper for May 17th, 1855, you 
will see that I then advanced a similar explanation of 
the pathology of Hoof-ail as it occurs in America, to 
Mr. Dicxrnson’s, predicated upon an account of the 
symptoms given by another of your correspondents in 
a previous paper. At that time I was not aware of 
the influence attributed to “‘ergot’’ in producing this 
disease in this country, but from what I have since 
heard and read, especially from your remarks in the 
Country Gentleman of 10th September last, I must 
allow that there is a prima facie case made out in its 
favor, and certainly enough to warrant hay in which 
it is abundant, being looked upon with great suspicion 
and distrust by stock owners. 

It does not seem to me, however, that the two ex- 
planations offered, of the cause of this disease, viz., 
cold, and the ergot in the hay, are at all antagonistic 
of each other, but rather that when it is particularly 
prevalent, both may be acting in concert, although 
each, taken by itself, may be adequate to the produc- 
tion of the effects witnessed. We are all too apt in 
pathological investigations, especially those not con- 
versant with the phenomena of animal physiology, to 
look for a cause, and to rest satisfied when we think we 
have discovered that, instead of keeping constantly 














before us all the causes by which the condition we are 
investigating can. be produced. And hence we often, 
while removing one source of evil, leave others of 
nearly equal magnitude in operation, and the benefits 
we anticipated, being for this reason not forthcoming, 
we at once discredit instead of praise, because we have 
discovered only a part instead of the whole. The 
soundest hygeinic wisdom is, when disease is appre- 
hended, to remove all the causes that tend to the pro- 
duction of the disease we would ebviate. 

In the communication [ allude to, sent you two years 
ago, I mentioned the fact well known to cattle practi- 
tioners of any experience, that such loss of the ex- 
tremities as those spoken of, were frequently the conse- 
quence of long-continued debilitating disease, but when 
this happens it is through the induction of the same 
condition as that produced by extreme eeld, or by the 
effects of ergot on the system, namely, the inability of 
the circulation to maintain the vitality of parts so far 
from its centre. There can be no doubt but all the 
three causes spoken of, have this effect, and that their 
results will be in proportion to their intensity, and to 
whether two or more of them be in operation at the 
same time, which combination, when it happens, must 
of course produce more aggravated mischief than when 
only one exists. 

The practical lessons which I would urge upon Ame- 
rican cattle owners, who would avoid this and many 
other sources of loss, are to adopt Mr. Dicxinson’s 
advice, and feed more liberally, to shelter and litter 
their stock more comfortably, and as far as possible to 
avoid any diseased or damaged form of nutriment what- 
ever. It has always seemed to me that one of the 
greatest and most ruinous errors of American farming 
is the little attention given to providing for the feed- 
ing and warmth of the cattle. In Scotland, where 
the success of agriculture, considering the difficulties 
it has had to contend against, is perhaps as great asin 
any other part of the world, as witnessed by the com- 
fortable condition of the farmers generally, and the 
high rents they are able to pay for a bleak and sterile 
soil, the whole and sole basis of their prosperity rests 
on the care they take of their cattle. From the first 
day of January to the last day of December, the far- 
mer’s principal outlook is to provide for his live stock 
—from the hour a calf is dropped till the day it goes 
fat to the butcher, it is an especial object of care and 
attention—and whatever other crops are raised, thos 
necessary for the proper feeding of the cattle are never 
neglected. Would American farmers direct their at- 
tention more than they do into the same channel, I 
have no doubt it would be much for their own profit, as 
well as for the comfort and health of those inferior 
members of the animal kingdom whose lives and wel- 
fare providence has committed into their hands. The 
bare idea of a poor dumb animal lying in an exposed 
shed, or with its head stuck in between two stanchions, 
and living on a starvation allowance of unwholesome 
hay, till its feet become frozen for want of vital stam- 
ina to keep up the circulation in them, is alike repug- 
nant to sound economy and christian humanity. And 
no farmer has the right to allow himself the enjoyments 
of a warm fireside and comfortable bed, till he has first 
measurably provided for the wants in these respects of 
his domestic animals. Nowis the time when winter is 
setting in, for farmers to show that they belong to that 
merciful class that regardeth the life of their beasts, 
and if they do so they may rest with full assurance on 
the immutable laws of nature, that as they sow they 


will reap, and that even in this life they will have 
their reward. M. A. Cumine, V.S. St. John, N. B. 
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Hungarian Grass—German Millet. 

Much has been said in the Iowa papers the past year, 
about a new (as it was supposed) kind of grass, called 
‘“‘ Hungarian grass,” from its having been introduced 
there by an emigrant from Hungary. From its de- 
scription, we had little doubt that it was a variety of 
Millet. We are indebted to Mr. Burt of Keokuk, for 
@ quantity of the seed and-stalks of this Hungarian 
grass, which proves to be the well-known German mil- 
let, (Setaria germanica,) which has long been success- 
fully though by no means extensively grown in various 
parts of thiscountry. There are three varieties of this 
millet, differing we believe in nothing but the color of 
the seed,—the yellow, white, and purple, and the seed 
sent us from Iowa includes all three colors. It is an 
annual plant, and requires a rich, warm and well pul- 
verized soil ; and we are not at all surprised to hear of 
its extraordinary productiveness on the prairie soils of 
the west, where we doubt not it will be found a much 
better crop for hay than Timothy, which does not suc- 
ceed well on the prairies. 

In our last vol. (Co. Gent. vol. X, p. 234—Cult. for 
1857, p. 338,) a Connecticut correspondent gives an ac- 
count of an experiment he made inits culture the past 
summer. He sowed one acre—the soil was stiff clay, 
and the seed badly got in, being covered too deep, and 
yet he harvested over three and a half tons to the acre. 
In our vols. for 1855, will be found the statements of 
Hon. A. Y. Moore, President of the Michigan State 
Ag. Society, and Mr. S. M. Barrtvert of the same 
State. Mr. M. says—‘ Millet has been a favorite crop 
with me for the last five or six years. There is no kind 
of hay that my stock of all kinds, prefer to millet.” 
Mr. B. says—‘‘I am greatly pleased with it.’ We 
might make similar quotations in relation to it, from 
nearly every one of our vols. for years past. It has 
been thoroughly tested, and we have no hesitation in 
recommending it as a furage crop. 
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Butter-Making in Winter. 

‘‘ Winter butter’? has no very enviable reputation 
anywhere, and compared with that made in June, 
seems an entirely different article. Of course there 
are reasons for this—let us enumerate some of them. 

1. The character of the food is changed from green 
and succulent herbage, to dry hay, or more generally 
cornstalks and straw. There is really very little but- 
ter in the latter. 

2. The season is changed from mild and warm, to 
cold, bleak, and uncomfortable. There is a constant 
demand for fuel to keep up the animal heat; this is 
partly at the expense of the butter product. 

3. The management of the milk becomes difficult. 
If kept in a cellar, and a little above freezing, the 
milk becomes bitter before the cream rises; if allowed 
to freeze, the cream rises at once, but is injured in 
quality, and will produce very white butter; if kept 
in the kitchen pantry, when very warm during the day 
and cold at night, it does not rise well, and is apt to be 
bitter and acid. 

Other reasons might be mentioned, but they will 
readily suggest themselves to the reader. Let us see 
what can be proposed to remedy the difficulties. 

1. Feed well—not dry food alone—but grain and 
roots, as a substitute for grass. Carrots, turnips, beets, 
cabbages, etc., are all useful in keeping up the quality 
of the milk. Let their fodder be cut, and some nutri- 
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tious slops be provided, if roots are not to be had, and 
it is well to cut the fodder in any case. 

2. The comfort of cows should be carefully attend- 
ed to. While they suffer from cold and filth, or foul 
air, they cannot yield as good milk as when in warm, 
clean stables, or in well littered and sheltered yards. 
Water should also be provided—it is the more needed 
when dry forage is consumed—and it should be so ar- 
ranged that every animal could drink at will. A sup- 
ply of salt is also necessary. 

3. It is difficult to get a proper temperature for rais- 
ing cream perfectly in winter. Some butter-makers 
scald their milk when firs@drawn from the cow—others 
let it stand twelve hours, and then place the pan con- 
taining the milk in a larger one filled with boiling 
water—and allowing it to stand twelve hours longer, 
find the cream raised perfectly. It is said that more 
a better butter can be made in this way than in any 
other. 

Churning in winter, as usually managed, is often a 
serious operation. The cream stands too long gene- 
rally—becoming very sour and bitter. Or, it is too cold 
and froths up, filling the churn but producing no but- 
ter though churned for hours. Let the cream-pot sit 
near the fire for a few hours before churning—stirring 
it occasionally, that all may get warm alike, and when 
it is at a proper temperature, 55°—feeling a. little 
warm to the finger—the churning will be an easy half- 
hour’s job, and the butter as yellow and hard as the 
season will admit of. 

We have found that cows generally gave better milk, 
when fed on well cured corn fodder, than on second-rate 
hay, and with ‘‘a mess”’ of roots, apples, or pumpkins, 
would yield milk of very fair quality. Attention to 
securing 2 supply of proper food for cows, and bet- 
ter care of them, would go far to redeem the name of 
winter butter from its present character. J. H. B. 
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Ticks on Sheep. 

Messrs. Tucker—If sheep are fed grain or oil 
cake meal, as they ought to be, I will warrant them 
free from ticks. It will be far more profitable than 
sulphur, (see Co. Gent. Dec. 17, p.395.) I have some 
hundreds feeding; let any man come here at the end 
of March, and see if he can find two ticks toa hundred 
sheep. I guess he won’t unless I have one that may 
have been sick—possibly it might have some. But 
some will say, we cannot keep stock sheep like men 
who fat sheep for market—but let me tell those far- 
mers that they should keep their stock sheep in such 
condition that they won’t breed ticks. Sheep pay badly 
that raise ticks. Sheep farmers, will you take notice 
of that? Joun Jounston. Near Geneva. 

——__—_—__¢@-@-@————— 
Buckwheat Straw for Sheep. 

One word of the benefit of agricultural papers. A 
few weeks since I was looking over some of the back 
volumes of the Cultivator, which I have bound, to find 
something I then wanted to see, when I accidentally 
came across a statement that sheep loved buckwheat 
straw. Having several loads of that straw in my barn, 
which was cut early and got in in good order, and 
which I was intending to let my cattle pick from, and 
use the remainder for litter, I immediately went to 
my barn and tried my sheep, and found they ate the 
straw greedily. I think I shall realize enough from 
this discovery to pay for the paper a number of years. 
R. R. Poeitps. Manchester, Ct. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





PropaGcating GraPEs.—I have some wild grapes 
that we find valuable for vinegar. Wishing to bring 
them under cultivation, I would like to be informed 
through Tue Cuctivator of the mode of removing or 
propagating the vine—also the right season of the year 
todoitin. S. W. H. Rossie, St. Lawrence Co., NV. 
Y. [Prune the vine severely this winter or very early 
in spring, to induce a young, stout, and vigorous growth 
of shoots—layer these shoots by midsummer or sooner, 
by bending them to the ground, and covering them 
with five or six inches of earth at the middle. A small 
excavation should be made to lay them in, as a matter 
of great convenience in covering them with the earth. 
In autumn these layers will be rooted, and they may 
be then cut off, removed and planted out. This is the 
easiest and most certain way of propagating them. 

Ringing Pics.—Will you or some one of the numer- 
ous correspondents of THe CuLtivaTor, inform me of 
the best way to prevent hogs from rooting in clover sod, 
or any other sod. My hogs are so bad to root, I have 
to keep them out of the fields, and that when they 
have as much corn as they caneat. M. PLang. [The 
old remedy of ringing their noses, is efficient. A per- 
foratior is made between the snout bone and the pro- 
per nasal, and a short annealed iron wire thrust through, 
and the ends twisted together with pincers so as to form 
a small ring. It is a painful operation to the animal, 
of which he informs the whole neighborhood. The 
ring often breaks off after a time, and requires renew- 
ing. A pig will not root with such wring. It is said 
to be a much better way, when the pig is young, ‘to 
cut through the cartilaginous and ligamentous prolonga- 
tions, by which the supplementary bone is united to 
the proper nasals.’’ The divided edges of the cartilage 
will never unite again, and the snout will always re- 
main powerless for rooting. } 

PuMPKiINs ror Miica Cows.—Farmers do not seem 
to be agreed here, as to whether pumpkins fod to cows 
increase the richness but diminish the quantity of milk, 
or whether the quantity is lessened without any im- 
provement in quality. Have no experiments been 
made by eastern farmers with sufficient accuracy to 
determine the matter? During the drought of our fall 
months, when the pastures are short, pumpkins are a 
cheap and convenient food for milk cows, but are they 
an improperone? T.B. St. Matthews, Ky. [Expe- 
rience has shown that pumpkins are good feed for milch 
cows, adding both to the quality and quantity of the 
milk. The seeds, which are sometimes injurious, from 
their diuretic qualities, should be taken out before the 
pumpkins are given to the cows. ]} 

Dover Porators.—In answer to several subscribers 
of your valuable paper, I beg leave to say that I have 
no Dover potatoes to part with. The color of the Do- 
ver is red; it is of a roundish form, but a little flat on 
one side; quality for the table, white and mealy; in 
fact as long as there is a Dover potato to be got rid of, 
you can not sell any other around here. Pxter SipE- 
BoTtHAM. Valley Falls, R. I. 

Fauuine orr OF Mitx.—I have a cow which has 
given a regular quantity of milk all this summer and 
fall. On Monday morning she gave but about a pint 
of milk, and has given about that quantity at her sub- 
sequent milkings. She is in a yard, and can get at 
nothing to injure her; so I am sure she has eaten no- 
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thing which has caused the diminution. She still eats 
well and and seems healthy. Can you give me an ex- 
planation of it, or suggest aremedy? A. D. R. 

Gas Lime.—Will you inform me through your val- 
uable journal, whether gas lime is as good as lime in 
its original state, to be used on the same ground—if not, 
what qualities are lacking? We can buy gas lime for 
five cents per bushel, and other lime for six and a 
quarter and six and a half cents per bushel out the 
boats, and then we have to draw it about four miles. 
Now which will be the most profittousintheend? D. 
D. BLauve.t. [Our correspondent’s question can only 
be answered by careful experiment. The farmers in 
this vicinity will not buy gas lime at any price, while 
in Philadelphia there is a great demand for it at five 
and six cents per bushel, and at New-Ilaven it sells for 
a cent a bushel more than fresh lime. See several ar- 
ticles on this subject in our last year’s volumes.} 


Cur Freep, anv Tar, For Horsgs.—Is cut feed good 
for a mare with foal? or would dry hay and oats be 
better? [We know of no objection to cut feed.} Is 
tar good for horses‘? My mare had the horse distem- 
per last spring, she coughed badly, and was swollen 
some on her belly; one of my neighbors advised me to 
give her tar, saying that it was the best thing for horse 
distemper and a cough he knew of. I gave her tar two 
or three times, and then wound the bit with tar, and 
as it was during spring work, and having no team but 
my horses, I kept her at work, and in one week her 
cough was nearly cured, and she got along and did well. 
But she was with foal, and foaled the second of July, 
and her colt was very poor and his legs very crooked. 
The mare was worked through the winter and spring 
until the first of June—not very hard, but was kept 
busy during good sledding and spring work. She was 
fed in part on cut feed. Now what made the colt so 
poor and crooked legged ? An answer to the above will 
much oblige your humble friend. D.S. Springfeld, 
Vt. [The colt was probably injured by the disease of 
the mare, and not by any cut food, nor by the remedy 
which assisted the cure of the disease.]} 


Farm MiLis.—Please let me know if there is a grist 
mill, to run by horse power, manufactured in Albany, 
and the price. J.F.S. Kossuth, Pa. [Such a mill, 
called the “ Excelsior Farm Mill,” is manufactured by 
R. H. Pease in this city—price $50. 

DiszasED CaLves.—About the middle of August 
we had a fine steer calf taken with all the symptoms 
of being choked. He had his tongue stretched out, 
breathed very short, coughing at intervals, with a 
wheezing kind of a cough. As he was in an orchard, 
we supposed that he was choked with an apple, and 
treated him accordingly. In course of a half of an 
hour, he ceased his hard breathing and coughing, and 
to all appearances was as well asever. We then turn- 
ed him and two heifers of the same age, into a field 
where they could get nothing to choke them; but he 
continued to have such spells of coughing until the lat- 
ter part of September, when we found him dead in the 
field. We opened him, and found bis lungs vgry mach 
enlarged, weighing eight pounds twenty-four hours 
afterwards. We have inquired of a great many of our 
neighbors, but none can tell us anything about it. One 
of the heifers was taken in the same way a short time 
before the steer died, and the other a short time after. 
They eat nearly a bushel of ears of soft corm per day, 
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and still are very poor. Now, Messrs. Editors, if you 
or any of your many subscribers, can tell us through 
your paper, what this disease is, and what can be done 
for it, you will confer a great favor on Atrrep H. 
Bronson. Rensselaervilie, N. Y. 

Tue Luiamas.—In our last we inserted an inquiry, 
as to whether the Liamas recently imported, are “ the 
Alpaca or Vicuna.”’ We have since received several 
other inquiries to the same purport. One gentleman 
says— If they are the genuine Alpaca, I should like 
to experiment with them, and I presume others would.” 
Will the importers please enlighten our readers on the 
subject ? 

fa RN. C. will find a full report of the awards 
of premiums on the machines tried at Syracuse last 
summer, in this paper, which will afford an answer to 
his inquiry. 

Por anv Peart Asnes.—S. A. McM. We do not 
know where to refer you for information in relation to 
the manufacture of these articles. 

Muck For Uptanp.—What effect would the muck 
from a cranberry marsh have on upland, there being 
one upon my land of 34 acres, which I have had just 
grubbed—would it grow corn, root crops, &c.? J. A.D. 
[The application of swamp muck generally benefits 
upland, if heavily applied. We have known it to 
double the crops, but more commonly the result is not 
striking, and not unfrequently it is imperceptible The 
beneficial effect no doubt depends much on the previ- 
ous condition or composition of the upland soil, anc 
the amount of vegetable matter it may contain, and 
also on the nature of the muck. We prefer to use it 
first, after being well dried, as an absorbent of liquid 
in the barn-yard. 

The swamp itself, after being thoroughly drained, 
will produce flat turnips, broom corn, and often oats 
and Indian corn, if the latter is the earliest kind, so as 
to escape the frosts to which muck land is eminently 
liable. 

Wire Fence.—Will you or some ot your corres- 
pondents, infurm me through Tae CuLtivator, of the 
best plan for a cheap wire fence. S.W.J. [We have 
never yet been able to find the two qualities of cheap- 
ness and efficiency combined in a wire fence. We have 
heard of their being made of smali wire for twenty- 
five or fifty cents a rod—but all we have seen of this 
kind were worthless. No.9 wire, whieh is but little 
more than one-eighth of an inch in diameter, is often 
recommended, but it is quite too small. No.4 wire, 
(one-fourth of an inch,) is small enough. Fenee made 
of this will cost a dollar and a half or two dollars a 
rod, if well constructed. ] 

Rose Acacta.—Please inform me through the Cul- 
tivator, how the Acacia Rose, (Robinia hispida, or 
Moss Locust,) can be propagated, and if propagated 
from seed how to manage it with success. M. C. L. 
[The Robinia hispida commonly increases rapidly by 
suckers—it doubtless might be easily raised from cut- 
tings of the root, in the way so commonly adopted at 
the pregent time among nurserymen for the increase of 
raspberries and blackberries. Well ripened seed would 
readily grow, if sown in good soil, one-half or three- 
fourths of an inch deep, after scalding. | 

Trimming Hences.—What is the proper implement 
for pruning an Osage Orange hedge about five years 
old, which has been suffered to grow wild for the last 
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three years? What would be the effect of cutting 
back such a hedge to within a foot from the ground? 
M.H. Leesburg, Va. [A bush-hook; or if this is not 
sufficient, a saw set on a long handle, so as to avoid 
the thorns. Cutting down such a hedge early or by the 
first of spring, would probably cause it to sprout up 
thickly, and, if rightly managed afterwards, to make 
a good and efficient hedge in a very short time. Strong 
hedges have been thus made in two years, in connection 
with proper after pruning, culture, &c.] 

Tue Micnigan Prow.—Is the smallest size Michi- 
gan plow of too great draught for a pair of stout, able 
horses, at a depth of 7 inches, in a soil where a pair 
of small horses (144 hands high) walk along easily 
with a Prouty, to that depth, and will it work advan- 
tageously in a soil already loose and mellow by culti- 
vation for root crops? PLougaman. Burlington, N. 
J. [Stout and able’ being comparative terms, we 
un not answer with great precision, but we have no 
deubt a Michigan plow would run seven inches deep 
with ease, when a weaker team draws a common plow 
as deep. We have not, however, found the smallest 
size Michigan to do its work handsomely at a less 
depth than nine or ten inches, requiring from three to 
four horses. The best work we ever performed with 
this plow, was the largest size drawn by three yoke of 
oxen (two yoke were not stout enough) to a measured 
depth of twelve or thirteen inches. The loosened bed 
of earth, thrown up by the mould-boards, was about 
twenty inches deep. ({t will work advantageously ina 
loose mellow soil.] 

Appress.—Please give me the address of “B. J. 
T. of Grundy, Tenn.,” who inquires through the Co. 
Gent. of Oct. 20, about the “durability of threshers 
with cleaners attached,” and ‘‘ where and by whom 
are the best lever power threshers made;’’ and also 
the address of ‘‘ J. W. P., Cass Co., Ga.,” in Co. Gent. 
of Dec. 24. Mittesor Carver. Brownsville, Pa. 
[We cannot do it. Perhaps the gentlemen will answer 
for themselves. } 

LeGuorn Fowis.—Can you inform me through the 
“ Cultivator,”’ where, and at what price, I can get the 
*‘ Leghorn ” fowl, or theireggs? G.K.O. [We think 
the birds can be procured of R. P. Pearsatt, Harlem, 
N. Y., though they are not mentioned in his advertise- 
ment. ] 

Reins AND Lone Taits.—Having seen in the Co. 
Gent. some inquiry for a preventive of horses throw- 
ing their tails over the reins, and not having seen any 
given, except to nick and dock, and as some of your 
readers, (and your humble servant among them,) have 
a particular aversion to that remedy, I thought I would 
give you an idea of mine, which I have tried with very 
good success during fly time, on a five year old mare. 
It is simply this: Pass one rein around the other, so 
that they will be united directly over the tail; or what 
is better, fasten a small ring to one rein, over the tail, 
and pass the other through it; in that way the borse 
cannot get his tail over one rein without both, and they 
could be held with sufficient force to prevent his cling- 
ing them under. D.S. Springfield, Vt. 

Worms 1n Hoes.—Can you inform me through the 
Cultivator how to expel worms from hogs. I had some 
last fall that were full from one end to the other, of the 
long red worm, and in consequence of which they would 
not fatten; they would eat just énough to keep them 
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alive. Any information in regard to the above will be 
gladly received. J. B. 

Inquiry.—I have an inquiry to make of you or of 
some of your correspondents, through the Cultivator. 
It is this: I havea fine young milch cow, which emits 
the milk from her teats in very small streams, and I 
wish to know what can be done to remedy it. P. m’c. 

A Jumping Ox.—I have an ox that jumps, but does 
not throw fence. What is the best preventive? A 
Lire SupscriBer. Ohio. 

Stussorn Honse.—I purchased a fine five year old 
mare, which foaled this spring, and she is the most 
stubborn beast I eversaw. I tried coaxing, but it was 
of no use, and I will wait for your answer before try- 
ing anything else. She harrows well, and in winter 
goes well enough, but when at the plow or on the 
cart, it is a wear and tear of conscience to use her, 
Please let me know if there is a way of breaking her 
in. N. St. M, C. £E. 
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Construction of Poultry Houses. 


In the construction of poultry houses but very few 
objects are to be aimed at, but these are of the utmost 
importance. They are, however, consistent with entire 
simplicity and economy; and most of the fixtures put 
up in poultry houses at a considerable expense, are not 
only useless, but are positively in the way of securing 
the advantages to which we refer; these are cleanliness, 
ventilation, and protection from the weather. In de- 
scriptions of this kind, these little particulars, which 
are just the things that the inexperienced want to know, 
are almost always omitted by the writers, because be- 
ing so familiar with them themselves, they consider 
them too trifling to be mentioned, forgetting how great 
an advantage this trifling knowledge has been to them. 


-We shall therefore be more particular than may be 


thought necessary, as our articles are intended solely 
for beginners. 

We would insist, in the first place, upon a poultry 
house covering as much ground as possible, to afford 
room for the fowls to walk about under cover in bad 
weather. But it is not necessary that it should be very 
high, either for the nests or roosts. Nests even on the 
ground, are preferable to the high shelves often seen- 
which the fowls are very apt to convert into roosting 
places. And as to the roosts, fowls are very easily sat- 
isfied with roosts of a moderate height, say 4 or 5 feet, 
if there is nothing higher to attract them. Roosts of 
this height are much more convenient for the exami- 
nation of the poultry at night, to detect sickness, or 
select fowls for the table. We prefer a house, the 


length of which is at least double its width. Ours is 
24 feet long and 8 feet wide, in the form of a shed, 8 


feet high in the front and about 5 in the rear, so that 
all the water is carried off at the rear into a gutter. 
It is situated on a slope fronting the south, and dug 
somewhat into the hill behind, for the purpose of bank- 
ing it well, to keep out the frost. The whole of the front 
is composed of glass windows, sliding by each other in 
a horizontal frame; with the exception of four or five 
feet partitioned off at one end for nests. The expense 
of the glass is trifling in comparison with the benefit 
derived to the poultry, from having sunshine and light 
without exposure to the weather. 

Let the roof, with the northern and eastern sides, be 
perfectly tight, to exclude cold winds and driving rains, 
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but do not be too particular about having the windows 
fit perfectly tight in front, as ventilation is absolutely 
necessary, and leaving the windows open in front 
all night when the weather is not severe, is much bet- 
ter than having a little hole open at each end of the 
house, to cause a draft completely through, often di- 
rectly upon the heads of the fowls, which is far more 
injurious than entire exposure. The roost may run 
along the back of the large room about two feet from 
the wall, and if not more than three feet from the 
ground, will require no ladder. 

It will be seen that I have made no provision for a 
roosting place separate from this room intended for a 
walk for the fowls in stermy weather. Nor is it neces- 
sary if it be cleaned daily, the trouble of which is re- 
ally less than cleaning once a month. And it is eer- 
tainly better for the fowls to roost in a spacious room, 
kept clean, than to be crowded into a small house, al- 
most air-tight, to inhale constantly the effluvia from 
the droppings of two or three, or perhaps six months, 
which are not removed for this length of time, because 
forsooth it is only the roosting place. 


If you have, as you should have, a high yard around 
your poultry house for the purpose of restraining the 
range of the fowls when desired, then in pleasant wea- 
ther the whole front of the house can be left open at 
night without danger from thieves, either two or four- 
legged. 

Now as to fixtures, let there be absolutely none, ex- 
cept movable ones, which can be taken out in a few min- 
utes, so as to allow every crevice and corner to be visited 
occasionally with boiling hot white-wash, to drive away 
vermin. Let the roost be, if possible, one plain, long 
pole, set in brackets at each end, so that it can be re- 
moved and cleaned or burned up and another substi- 
tuted. The floor must by all means be the bare ground 
well covered with a mixture of mortar and ashes, trod- 
den perfectly hard, except a hole in the corner filled 
with ground plaster and ashes for the fowls to dust 
themselves in. Sift occasionally alittle ground plaster 
or ashes over the whole floor, and also over the shelves 
on which the nest boxes are placed, as this will allow 
of the droppings being more easily removed. In the 
spring you can remove the whole floor, to the depth of 
two or three inches, to your garden, and replace it with 
another. By this plan you can easily detect rat holes, 
and avoid the collection of filth and vermin beneath 
a board or brick floor. 

The end partitioned off for nests may have two sto- 
ries, so contrived that when hens commence setting on 
the ground floor, the laying hens can be diverted to the 
second story, say four feet above the other. The boxes 
for nests should be from fifteen inches to two feet 
square, and about nine inches deep, with the middle 
half of one side sawed out half way down, to allow 
the hen to pass out and in withont injury to the eggs. 
They must have no fastenings whatever, but be made 
of sufficiently thick boards to stand firmly by their own 
weight. Make them as tight as possible, and pour a 
little turpentine in the crevices ; then cover the bot- 
tom with wood ashes, and make the nest of clean straw, 
which is not so favorable to the production of vermin as 
hay. But we will leave the further consideration of 
this part of the business to some other time. Such a 
house as has been described, will, when whitewashed 
thoroughly, within and without, probably combine the 
essentials of room, cleanliness and protection for twen- 
ty-five or thirty fowls at as little expense as any other, 
and far less than some we have seen with all sorts of 
fixtures, of no use but to secrete vermin. H. Ellicott’s 
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dotes for the & Month. 


Awards of our January Prizes. 


The following amounts are awarded in pursuance of 


our offer of New-Year’s Premiums: 

Henay Wits, Connecticut,.... Twenty-Five Dollars, 
I. W. Baices, Wayne Co.,.---.--- Twenty Dollars. 

J. R. Howarp, Massachusetts, .... Twenty Dollars. 
Westchester Co. (Pa.) Ag. Society, Firreen Dollars. 





ed 














A. 8. Moss, Chautauque Co.,..-..- Firtsen Dollars. 
E. Benevicr, Clinton Co., ....---- Firteenx Dollars. 
Wu. Carpenter, New- Jersey, . --- Ten Dollars. 
J. A. Horton, New-Jersey,---..-- Ten Dollars. 
E. Merritt, Dutchess Ee Yew Dollars. 
L. Se_tveck, Orange Co.,-.-.--..--- Ten Dollars. 


J. C, Carisce, Jefferson Co., ..-- Five Dollars, 


James Lyon, Steuben Co.,.--...-. Five Dollars. 
©. B. Sugeipon, Delaware Co.,.... Five Dollars. 
O. P. Knapp, Niagara Co.,.-.-..-.- Five Dollars. 
Bucks Co, (Pa.) Ag. Society, --.-- Five Dollars, 


Several lists, whose senders’ names would have been 
entitled to rank with the above, were not mailed to us 
in time; but they, together with those who are now 
successful, and others from whom we have yet to hear, 
will all compete for the April Prizes. We trust that 
efforts will be renewed and that we shall have the plea- 
sure of being able to announce with the next awarda, 

the gratifying fact that our subscription lists for 1858 

are larger than ever before. 

The sums above mentioned are respectively placed 
to the credit of the gentlemen or societies named, and 
await their orders. 

With many thanks for the kind exertions of our 
friends in all parts of the country in support of both the 
Country GENTLEMAN and THe CULTIVATOR, we can 
but also intimate our hope that they will keep up their 
public spirited Jabors during the winter and spring; 
and that, undiscouraged by “hard times” and an 
apathy more general than usual, on the subject of agri- 
cultural progress, each will persevere until he succeeds 
in eliciting such additions to the ranks of our subscri- 
bers as we are happy that we can already acknowledge 
from numerous localities. The first prize above, is 
awarded on a list of subscribers to the Country GEN- 
LLEMAN, with but few exceptions, wholly new, und 
many of the others manifest a striking increase over 
previous years. Try and keep all old subscribers, as 
the first point, and as the second, don’t be discouraged 
if your list has but one or two to start with. We will 
supply specimen numbers with pleasure for those un- 
acquainted with the paper.----We republish the list of 

Prizes TO BE AWARDED Aprit 10. 

1. For the largeat amount of cash subscriptions to our 
Journals, at the lowest Club Rates, received at this 
office Apa, TenrH, or previously, we will pay, 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

2. For the TWO next largest amounts, each, 

TWENTY DOLLARS. 

8. For the THREE next largest amounts, each, 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

4. For the FOUR next largest amounts, each, 

TEN DOLLARS. 

5. For the FIVE next largest amounts, each, 

FIVE DOLLARS. 

f-@ And that those who did not begin canvassing 
early enough for the January prizes, or who took one 
of the two lowest offered, (eiher $10 or $5) may have 
some inducement to compete more vigorously for the 
April list—should the first of the above premiums be 
taken by any one who in January received neither a 
firat, second or third prize, we will make it Toirty-FIVE 


instead of Tiwenty-fire Dollars; and should either sec- 
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ond or third prize be taken under similar circumstan- 
ces, we will increase them each $5, (making them res- 
pectively $25 and $20.) 





CAULIFLOWERS HEADED IN WINTER —We have just 
had a fine present of a cauliflower, set in a cellar fur 
heading, just at the commencement of winter, when 
it was not as large as a common sized fist. Now, it is 
beautifully headed and measures ten inches in diame- 
ter,—and we learn that it is only one of many. They 
were merely taken up with the roots, and deposited 
vertically on the cellar bottom. 

ALBANY STRAWBERRY PLANTS IN Missour1.—We 
received some time since, a letter under date of Dec. 
21st, from a correspondent in Clark Co. Missouri, who 
last fall ordered from Mr. Joan Din@wa zt of this city, 
a thousand plants of the Albany Strawberry. We 
were somewhat in doubt of their transportation so far 
with safety, but are pleased to learn that they all ar- 
rived living, though, from negligence in setting them 
out, about half the plants were subsequently lost. 

We could procure for our correspondent the plants 
he wishes in the spring. We do not know how the cli- 
mate where he resides compares with ours, but pre- 
sume Brinckle’s Orange Raspberry would require win 
ter protection, as it does here, and even, we believe, 
farther south. 

Cost or Cotnese CANE MotAsses.—There are hun- 
dreds of reports in the agricultural papers, of entire 
success in the manufacture of molasses from the Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane. There is no longer a shadow of doubt 
on this point. Some have succeeded in making good 
sugar, of which the editor of the Philadelphia Friends’ 
Review lately gives several iustances. But we are 
left entirely in the dark on the great leading point, the 
actual cost, including cultivation, manufacture, labor, 
and fuel. Several say the cost is moderate, but this is ~ 
not at all definite. We lately met an intelligent gen- 
tleman from Orange county, who had given special at- 
tention to this point, and had found the molasses to 
cost, all things counted, a dollar a gallon. Can any 
correspondent give particulars, showing that it can be 
made for less, and how much less, accurately ? 

fa We had occasion some time since to correct an 
article in the Genesee Farmer, in relation to the his- 
tory of the different papers that have borne that title, 
—a correction which we much regretted that Mr. Har- 
ris did not de us the justice to transfer to his columns. 
In the January number of the same periodical, we no- 
tice a claim that it has ‘‘ commenced its Twenty- Eighth 
year” —a claim of exactly the same merits as if a son, 
because he bore his father’s name, should add his 
father’s age to his own, and speak of celebrating his 
‘“‘ hundredth birth-day” when he was himself actually 
50 or 60 years old. The original Genesee Farmer, 
established and published by the Senior Editor of this 
paper, was consolidated with the Cultivator as our 
readers are aware, on the death of Judge Bug in 
1839. Afterwards a journal was started at Rochester, 
bearing for some time the title of the ‘ New Genesee 
Farmer,” which, during frequent changes of owner- 
ship, has for a number of years past dropped the New, 
and at last begins to aesume the age as well as the 
name of its predecessor. The N. E. Farmer with sim- | 
ilar reason and justice, might considerably increase its 
age by adding the number of years in which Frssen- 
pDEN’s old N. E. Farmer was issued. We look back 
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with some pride upon the volumes of our old Genesee 
Farmer, and confess that we do not like to have the 
honor attached to them, whatever it may be, so cooly 
appropriated by another. Age is a good thing, but it 
is not one of the strongest points in the merits of our 
Rochester cotemporary. 

An EXAMPLE To THE Younc.—We received a club 
of thirteen subscribers lust week from a friend in Greene 
Co., over eighty-three years of age. If younger far- 
mers would take something of his interest in the pro- 
gress of the Agricultural community, it would be well 
both for themselves and the country. 

DioscorEA Batatas.—We have received from Mr. 
Wm. Apatr, nurseryman, Detroit, a Dioscorea batatas, 
or Chinese yam, measuring 204 inches in length and 104 
inches round, and weighing 2 lbs. 6 ounces. It is, 
taken altogether, the hanasomest specimen of this root 
that we have seen. We have not followed the direction 
to ‘‘cook and try it,” but will do so after keeping it a 
while on exhibition. 

{a We would invite attention, unsolicited, to the 
advertisement of J. M. Toorsurn & Co, seedsmen, 
New-York. They have been from the days of Grant 
Thorburn, the most extensive importers of garden, 
field, and flower seeds, in lhis country, and to this 
house ail who seek for things new and rare, have resort- 
ed for the last quarter of a century, and so far as we 
know, without disappointment. 

Fruit in CALirorniA.—One of our subscribers at 
Auburn, Placer Co., under date of Nov. 5th, writes as 
follows: ‘I planted out in 1854, apples, peachea, 
pears, strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
&c. This year they bore a large quantity of the finest 
fruit. My apples I am selling for 25 cents ench, and 
my peaches for 25 cents per pound, as fast as they get 
ripe—straw berries and raspberries one dollar per quart, 
and other fruit in proportion.” 

THE LLAMAS HAVE ARRIVED. — The vessel having 
on board the Llamas, heretofore noticed as on their 
passage, arrived at New-York on the 15th, with forty- 
two on board, in good condition. These animais were 
brought from Guayaquil in Ecuador, and are consigned 
to J. I. Fisher & Sons, Baltimore. 

Potato CuLtture.—We publish in this number a 
valuable artice from Mr. Howart, giving a detailed 
account of his mode of cultivating the potato, which, 
it will be seen, is both economical and successful. We 
have similar statements from Mr. H. in relation to 
several other crops, which we shall give soon. The 
Prince Albert potato, grown by Mr. H., is not known 
in this vicinity. The first specimens we saw of it, were 
from Mr. Howatt; and we think its superior quality 
for the table, its lurge and nearly uniform size, togeth- 
er with its productiveness and freedom from disease, as 
cultivated by Mr. H., and also by Mr. McMaunon, as 
described in our last no., (p. 410,) render it worthy of 
more extensive cultivation. 

Tre Royat Hawartan Ao. Socrety—Held its an- 
nual meeting in October—an account of which is at 
hand by our latest mails from the Pacific coast. The 
President, J. F. B. Marswar, Esq, read the Report 
of the Managers for the preceding year. Many new 
plants and seeds had been introduced and distributed 
The subject of a public nursery was agitated. The 
resources of the Society were reported at about $3,800 
though the subscriptions of members were decreasing. 





— 





Mr. M., in conclusion, delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress on the present condition and prospects of the 


Islands. His Excellency, R. C. WYLLiz, was chosen 
President for the new year, and among the Vice Pres- 
idents we notice the name of His Royal Highness 
Prince Kamehameha. The new Managers were in- 
structed to petition the government for an act of in- 
corporation ; also that some efficient measures be taken 
for the destruction of the wild dogs, which are now so 
destructive to sheep and goats on some of the islands. 


fa” We came away from a brief call the other day 
at the Green-house of Mr. Dinewa tt, of this city, with 
specimens of the Spiraea Revesiana, s very pretty 
and graceful variety of this excellent plant, introduced 
within a few years into this country, and a decided ac- 
quisition. Also of a new Azalea, the Vittata, its petals 
white, faintly striped or varigated with pink. And a 
little sample of the Poinsetta pulcherima, the scarlet 
of which, as many of our readers are aware, is vivid 
and rich enough almost to dazzle the eye. Several 
other evidences of Mr. D.’s floricultural skill—among 
them some beautiful Camellias, are also before us,— 
and, with the neatness and thriftiness of bis plants, 
and the economic ingenuity of his houses, which are 
mainly of his own construction, are worthy of much 
commendation. 


A Hint rrom tHe Dicrionary.—The origin of a 
word often conveys @ lesson of its own, and we are re- 
minded by a chance glimpse at Ngah Webster, that 
he derives the verb ‘to manure” from roots which 
signify simply ‘to cultivate by manual labor,” “to 
till”’ Milton and other early writers use it in this 
sense. ‘‘Manurable,’’ meant “ that may be tilled or 
cultivated,’’ and ‘manurance” was Spenser’s word 
for cultivation. Does not this show that the fertiliza- 
tion of the soil which experience proved to be the re- 
sult of its thorough pulverization and tillage, preceded 
the application of other substances to secure the same 
object 7? and that, if we would farm well, we must re- 
member not only the manure of the farm-yard, but 
the manure of the implement which works up the 
ground and commingles its particles for the absorption 
of the plant? Jethro Tull had more common sense in 
his theory, than many of his successors have been will- 
ing to allow. 

Devons 1n CALIFoRNIA.—A subscriber at Mayfield, 
Cal., writes us that the Devon bull Narraganset, pur- 
chased of C. S. Warnwniaut, Esq., of Rhinebeck, and 
shipped at New-York Nov. 5th, by B. F. Reynoxps, 
reached his destination at that place in fine order, and 
was much admired by all who saw him. 


Guano.—It appears from a table of imports into 
Baltimore the past year, that 22,082 tons of Peruvian, 
and 6,150 tons of Columbian and other phosphatic gu- 
anos, were imported in that city in 1857. The price 
of Peruvian Guano from the commencement of the 
year until the 10th of August, was $60 per ton, less 
one per cent. discount for cash for quantities of 1,100 
tons and upwards. On the 10th of August the Agent 
of the Peruvian Government advanced the price to 
$65, which is the price at the present time. 

Onto State Boarp or Aaricutture.—The regu- 
lar Annual Meeting of Delegates from the County Ag- 
ricultaral Societies of Ohio, was held in Colambus on 
the 9th and 10th days of Dec., inst. The question 
which has so long and often ocupied the Annual Meet- 
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ings ef our State Society, viz: the permanent location | plies from me, will impute it to failure of mails or for- 


of the Shows, was warmly discussed and finally voted 
down. The members of the State Board for the ensu- 
ing year, were chosen the second day. Messrs. Mus- 
grave, Stedman and Barker declined a re-election. The 
result after the organization of the new Board, is as 
follows : 

President—J. M. Mitiixty of Butler. 

Treasurer—Lucien Buttles of Franklin. 

Recording Secretary—N.S. Townshend of Lorain. 

Members—Luther Smith of Logan, Abel Krum of 
Ashtabula, Alex. Waddle of Clark, T. S. Webb, of 
Stark, John Reber of Fairfield, John M. Trimble of 
Highland and L. Q. Rawson of Sandusky. 

Mr. J. H. Klippart is continued as Corresponding 
Secretary. 


The Board will hold a meeting in January, when the : 


question of location for the next State Fair will be 
considered, the premium list prepared, and commit- 
tees appointed. : 

Hoes AND CATTLE 1Nn On10.—Returns in the office of 
the Auditor of State, are quoted in the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, showing, that the number and value of hogs and 
cattle in that State, stand thus :— 





1857. 1856. 
BR ikeceen cose ween anes 2,331,778 .... 1,851,124 
Is oese osc cece cece 1,655,415 .... 1,687,750 
The value of these compare as follows :— 
1857. 1886. 
CO ee $6,772,470 ..-. $5,268,000 
CBE, .nccccccccccceee 21,662,223 ...- 21,175,070 


Showing in both instances a higher rate of valuation 
when the returns were last made, than that of the pre- 
vious year. It is sugge-ted that if the valuation should 
be taken now, there would doubtless be a marking down 
from these figures. 

LarGE YreLD or Corn.—One of our subscribers at 
St. Matthews, Ky., writes us as follows :—“ Our crops 
generally are good, as you doubtless know. The corn 
and potatoes were perhaps never so uniformly heavy 
—and in many individual cases have rarely been equal- 
led. A part of one of my fields was measured accu- 
rately, and made at the rate of 124 bushels of shelled 
yellow corn to the acre, three heaped half bushels of 
ears being reckoned a bushel.” T. B. 

ANNNAL MEETING OF THE ONeIDA County AGrI- 
CULTURAL Society.—The winter meeting of this So- 
ciety was largely attended at the village of Verona the 
7th inst. The following board of officers was elected 
for 1858: 

President—J. Wyman Jones, Whitestown. 

Vice Presidents — George Benedict, Verona; A. Van 
Patten, Rome. : 

Executive Committee—W. O. Laird, §. C. Greenman, 
John Potter, G. C. Palmer, David H. Curry, Jolin Bryden, 
Nathaniel 8. Wright, Wm. Ferguson, Stephen A. Covell, 
Chas. W. Eells. 

Treasurer—H. R. Hart, Whitestown. 

Secretary—Sidney A. Bunce, Vernon. 

Premiums were awarded on Roots, Grain and Fruits ; 
Resolutions were passed in favor of Mr. Morrill’s Bill 
donating public lands to Agricultural Colleges; also in 
favor of permanently locating the annual shows alter- 
nately at two points within the county. The Treas- 
urer’s account, showed a balance on hand of $258.29. 





WesTERN ViIRGINIA.—You saw fit to insert a notice, 
descriptive of the Kanawha region, from me some 
months since, that has brought many letters of inquiry; 
I would beg leave to say, I am not a land-seller or 
land agent, and those that have failed to receive re- 





getting a postage stamp. I would say, that our moun- 
tains, in the proper sense of the word, are not really 
mountains, but good thumping hills with no definite 
direction, ranging every way. I am willing to give 
every information in my power in relation to lands of 
Western Virginia; but none but a very foolish man 
could expect to buy fertile land, (even if rough,) in a 
fine climate, near market, &c., with every convenience 
of a long settled New-England or New-York neigh- 
borhood, for $2 or $3 per acre. 8. CLARKE. KAanawha 
C. H,, Va. 

CatrLe Licking THEMSELVES.—A correspondent 
states that the meat of fat cattle, which have been in 
the habit of licking themselves, is unfit for eating— 
that the flesh under the skin is bloodshot and diseased, 
and he recommends giving such animals ashes in their 
feed and salt. But is it a fact that the meat of such 
cattle is diseased ? 

Propuctive Cow.—Hollis Chaffin of Providence, R. 
I., states in the N. E. Farmer, that in Oct., 1952, he 
purchased a fine five year old native cow, and in Feb- 
ruary following she produced twin calves. The two 
next years she produced one at each birth; the fourth 
year she produced twins, and on the 27th of November 
last, which is the fifth year, she produced friplets, 
which is an increase of nine calves in five years, at five 
births. 

A Goop Y1e.~p.—Since a number of your sub- 
scribers have given their experience in the “ Chi- 
nese sugar cane,’’ I will give you mine. Last spring 
I planted about one-fifth of an acre, which I worked 
up about 20th of Oct., and from the one-fifth of an 
acre I obtained 30 gallons of good molasses, which I 
consider better than any of your southern molasses. 


CaLiForNiA State Aa. Socrety.—At the late annu- 
al meeting of this Society, it was resolved to hold its 
next Fair at Marysville, and the following officers were 
elected for this year: 


Presrpent—John C. Fall of Marysville. 

Vice-VResipENTS—J. N. Sweezy, G. C. Yount, Maj. Jno. 
Bidwill of Yuba County ; C. M. Hitchcock, San Francis- 
co; H..W. Carpentier of Almeda: Gen. Jose Covarrubi- 
as of San Diego; I. D. Morley of Stanislaus. 

Cor. Sec.—O. C. Wheeler. Sacrainento. 

Rec. Sec —George H. Beach, Marysville. 

Treasctrer—John A. Paxton, Marysville. 

Rie 


A Good Day’s Work fer a Boy. 

A correspondent at Pleasant Ridge, Rock Island Co., 
Ill., whose farm we had the pleasure of visiting last 
summer, writes us as follows : 

My son, the plow-boy, whom you will remember to 
have seen breaking up the prairie sod with one pair of 
horses at the rate of nine acres per week, wishes me 
to tell you, that the summer before he was 14 years 
old, he broke 18 acres of prairie in eleven days, with 
the same plow and team he had when you saw him. 
Also one month before he was 14 years old, he milked 
six cows before breakfast. Then with our hired man 
and his team, drove two miles into a neighbor’s wheat- 
field; there he met two men and team, and one man 
to stack. The wheat was heavy, yielding thirty bush 
els per acre, and bound in large double-banded sheaves 
He pitched on ten loads of 240 sheaves each, and went 
three-quarters of a mile for water; then one anda 
half miles to dinner. In the afternoon pitched on nine 
more loads, and one load on to a high stack, and reach- 
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ed home before sundown and milked his six cows— 
making eight and a half miles travel out 6f the field, and 
pitching on 4,800 sheaves, weighing ten pounds each, 
equal to twenty-four tons, and milking twelve cows be- 
tween sun. C. G. T. 
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A Good Cow—Guenon’s Treatise. 

L. Tucker & Son—In your April number of the 
Cultivator, is a statement by ‘‘E M,” of the yield of 
a ‘good cow,” kept on grass only. She milked 62 
pounds in a day in June last, and for three days in 
succession ; and made 18 pounds and 14 eunces of but- 
ter in a week. 

That was doing well, and great praise is due to the 
cow. But I can tell a better story. 

While on a visit, last fall, at Marshall, Michigan, 
my friend, Ch. T. Graham, Esq., showed me bis cow, 
which, kept on grass only, yielded milk as follows :— 





eee 66 pounds and 9 ounces. 
(ESR Es 69 - 3 = 
5 Ee 71 “ 2 * 
BI00 bon ace oso seus 72 . 6 . 
ORE Giccenesecodt 72 MA 8 -e 
dune 6,........ soe OD a 6 S 
PONG, Fpcin sooctas 76 


In all the month of June, she yielded over a ton of 
milk! 

In one week, she made nineteen pounds and five 
ounces of butter, besides the loss, by carelessness, of 
cream, supposed to be enough to make up three pounds 
per day. 

It is worthy of remark, that this cow showed all the 
signs of Guenon’s genuine High-cow of the first order ; 
which signs were equally conspicuous in the calf as in 
the cow. 

Would it not be well for our breeders to study that 
system, and guide their efforts for improvement by its 
instructions? Henry W. Tayitor. Canandaigua, 
January 8, 1858. 
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Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New- York.* 





The winter meeting of this Society was held at Ro- 
chester, on the 6th and 7th days of the present month. 
As usual there was a full attendance from a large por- 
tion of the counties embraced by the Society, from 
Syracuse to Buffalo. 

There were several fine and select collections of fruit, 
among them 40 varieties of pear from Erpwanerr & 
Barry of Rochester, and there were other collections 
of apples and pears from R. B. WARREN of Genesee 
Co., Joun B. Eaton of Buffalo, H. E. Hooker & Co. of 
Rochester, and W. P. Townsenp of Lockport. S. G. 
CrANE presented a dish of Josepl§ne de Malines pear, 
in perfect condition and of exquisite flavor. H. Spen- 
cer of Yates county, exhibited fine specimens of the 
Tompkins county King apple; and J. M. Watney of 
Rochester, a basket of very large and splendid Jona- 
than apples. 

The following officers were elected for the year :— 

President—H. P. Nortoy, Brockport. 

Vice Presidents—J. J. Thomas, Union Springs; W. B. 
Smith, Syracuse ; Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock. 

Secretaries—C. P. Bisseli, Rochester, and John B. Eaton, 
Ruffalo. 

Treasurer—W. P. Townsend, Lockport. 

Executive Committee—P. Barry, J. J. Thomas, C. L. 
Hoag, W. B. Smith, J. Frost. 

The Society adjourned to meet at Rochester, for their 
summer exhibition, in early summer. 
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Rack and Feeding Trough for Sheep. 





‘* My sheep waste a great deal of hay, and yet are 
getting poorer,” remarked one neighbor to another last 
winter, as he asked him to look at his new sheep racks. 

“No doubt of that,” B. replied, “but with these 
racks we have sared a great deal of hay, and yet our 
sheep keep in good condition. We feed hay once a 
day, bean straw and oat chaff once each, and yet there 
is nothing wasted of either.” 

‘* I must build some for myself—give me the dimen- 
sions—they are so simple, I and my boys can get up 
some at home.” . 

“Yes, these are some of our work, and we never 
served an apprenticeship to a joiner; we have only got 
part of a set of their tools to work with.”’ 

We took ‘the dimensions” and a sketch of neigh- 
bor B.’s racks, and now offer them to our sheep keep- 
ing readers. 

Seventy-five feet of lumber will make an eight feet 
rack, which is perhaps the most convenient Jength on 
account of ease in moving. The posts, forty inches 
high, are of three inch scantling—inch boards form 
the remainder of the rack, and where a large flock is 
to be supplied, it would be well to get boards of pro- 
per length and width to work up without mach sawing 
or waste, The width of the rack is twenty-six inches; 
the lower outside boards are six inches wide and 
twelve inches from the foot of the post. The upper 
boards are eight inches wide, and there is a wedge-shap- 
ed piece nailed on the outside of the post, to make the 
top of the rack flaring, the better to receive the fod- 
der. 

The bottom boards, eight inches wide, are fitted in 
against each bottom side board, and nailed there and 
at the ends; and two boards about ten inches wide, the 
edges nailed together at right angles, are placed in the 
center of the rack to form the remainder of the bot- 
tom. To this one end of each slat is nailed—the other 
end against the inside of the flaring top-board. The 
slats are two inches wide and abcut two feet long, and 
are placed three inches apart—the upper end bevelled 
to fit against the board to which it is nailed. One 
may be put in each end, to prevent the sheep from 
getting their heads into the rack. 

With the aid of the cut any farmer can understand 
their construction. They should be set under well lit- 
tered sheds, for there is no economy in feeding any ani- 
mal in the rain. 
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An Iowa Corn Crop. 


A correspondent (F.S. P.) at Oskaloosa, Iowa, says 
—*On the 20th and 2)st of May last, I planted in 
Jasper County 19} acres with the common yellow corn 
of this section. The land had been rented for a num- 
ber of years, and though rich, was in bad condition. I 
planted 34 feet apart each way, and was fortunate in 
obtaining good seed and a good ¢ime for planting. It 
came up even and strong, and grew steadily through 
the season. The first of Oct., 15 acrés were cut and 
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Coyyecticur Srate Ac Socirery.—The annual | 
meeting, at Meriden, Jan. 13, appears to have been 
well attended and jpteresting. The Treasurer's Report 


showed: 


Receipts for the year, .-..-....---.---.------- $14,705 23 
Disbursements for the year,........ $14,672.73 
a Ee (aR 32.50— 14,705.23 


The report of the Executive Committee, read by H. 
A. Drer, was full and valuable. An animated discus- 
sion ensued on the expenditures of the Society. Prof. 
Jununson’s Report as Chemist to the Society, was next 
listened to. A present of flowers was received by the 
Society from Henry Wiis, who had contributed a 
considerable number of fine green-house plants to de- 
corate thestage. The balloting for officers, with which 
the meeting closed, resulted as follows: 

President—Hon. N. B. Smita, Woodbury. 

Vice Presidents—Charles H. Pond of Milford and Nor- : 
man Porter of Berlin. F 

Directors—Hartford Co.—Thomas Cowles of Farming- 
ton. 

New Haven Co.—Leyi Yale of Meriden. 

New-Loadon Co.—Dr. F. Gulliver of Norwich. 

Fairfield Co.—Eliakim Hough of Bridgeport. 

Litchfield Co.—T. L. Hart of West Coriwall. 

Windham Co.—Peleg C. Child of Woodstock. 

Middlesex Co,—Geo. 8. Hubbard of Middletown. 

Tolland Co.—Rufus B. Chamberlain of Coventry. 

Corresponding Secretary— Henry A. Dyer of Brooklyn. 

Recording Secretary—T. 8. Gold of West Cornwall. 

Treaaurer—F. A. Brown of Hartford. 

“a An “Association of the Grape Growers of Con- 
necticut,” was organised during the recent meeting of 
the State Ag. Society at Meriden, and the following 
officers elected :— 


President—David Clark of Hartford. 
Vice Presidents—L. B. Yale of Meriden, C. 8. Middle 


brook of Bridgeport. 

Secretary and Treasurer—R. H. Phelps of Windsor. 

A number of gentlemen contributed samples of 
wines made by them, and detailed their modes of man- 


ufacture. 








Syracuse Nurseries. 


UR Stock for the Spring Trade, will consist of all the 
LARGER AND MINOR FRUITS: 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, in great variety, including 
many of the native Forest Trees. 

The Hardy EVERGREENS, Norway and American 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, Hemlock, Balsam Fir, and Arbor 
Vitz. ranging from 8 to 6 feet high. 

ROSES, SHRUBS. DAHLIAS, PAZONIES, PHLOX- 
ES, SPIRAAS, HONEY-SUCKLEKS, of rare beauty and 
in great abundance. 

HEDGE PLANTS of Buckthorn, Privet, Osage Or- 
ange. and Honey Locust, at very low prices. 

ASPARAGUS and RHUBARB, best kinds and strong 


root, 

Of RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES and CUR- 
RANTS, our assortment is especially large and attractive, 
and embraces all the old and new sorts of worth and re- 
pute. 

GRAPES: Strong Plants of the Rebecca for $3, and 
Delaware for $2 each ; Concord and Diana for #1 each, or 
$9 per dozen ; Catawba, Isabella and Clinton, 1 and 2 yrs. 
old, low by the dozen or hundred ; and Foreign Grapes, in 
pots, in great variety. 

Lawton (or New-Rochelle) BLACKBERRY ; strong 

lanta, $2 per dozen. 

CHERRY STOCKS, (Mazzard,) $3.50 per 1,000. 

PLUM STOCKS, (Wild, or Canada.) $8 per 1,000, 

se Nurserymen will find these very superior. 

For deecriptions and prices of our articles, generally, we 
beg leave to refer to the new edition of our Catalogues, 
viz: 

No. L. A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions. 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalegue of Fruits, 

No. 3. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Koses, &c. 

No. 4. A_Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
House and Bedding Planta, &e. 
és No. 5. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 

eA Cra, 

Forwarded on receipt of a stamp for each. 

THORP, SMITH & HANCHETT. 





Feb. 4—weow6étm2t Syracuse, N. Y. 





PEACH STONES! 


IFTY BUSHELNS of good Peach Stones, from a re- 
gion where the yellows have been always unknown, 
and suitable for spring planting, for sale at fifly cents per 
bushel (cost of boxing or barreling extra,) en all orders 
accompanied by cash. THOMAS & HERENDEEN, 
1mo.21—w3tmlt Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


SHEPPARD ’S 
FORWARDING & COMMISSION, 
Horticultural, Nursery and Seed 
AGENCY, 

159 Front Street, New-York. 

HE eubecriber would respectfully inform the Horti- 
culturists, Nursery and Seedsmen of the United 
States, Canada and Europe, that the business heretofore 
conducted by his father, roe Late Geo. G. SHepparp. de- 
ceased, will be continued as usual, and the best attention 
paid to all their foreign and domestic interests, 
FOR SALE, 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed,—new crop—prime and cheap. 
Mahaleb Cherry Seed—prime. 
Quince and Pear Stocks, &c. 
Soliciting a coutinuance of the liberal patronage so long 
bestowed, very respectfully, 
WM. P. SHEPPARD, 
159 Front Street, New-York. 





Jan. 28—wk&m2t 
Seeds !—Seeds !—Seeds! 


THORBURN’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
Of Vegetable, Field and Fruit Seeds for 1858, 
WITH DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATING VEGETABLES, 

Is now ready, and will be sent to applicants enclosing a 
Three Cent Stamp. 

HE subscribers offer of the growth of 1857, and of the 

very finest qualities, their usual extensive assortment 

of SEEDS, comprising many NovELTIES, and every tested 
desirable variety known in the several departments of 


Vegetable, Field, Flower, Tree and Fruit Seeds. 
They would particularly call the attention of cultivators 
and amateurs to the following 


CHOICE PEAS. 
Extra Early Daniel ©’ Rourke—the earliest known, 
7 “~ Sangeter’s No. 1—a great favorite. 
* “ Tom Tnumb—very fine, growing but eight 
inches high. 

Early Sebastopol—new and good, 

Champion of England—one of the very best. 

Dwarf and Ta!] Sugar—edible pods. 

Hair’s Dwarf Mammoth—euperb. 

Harrison’s Glory and Perfectiou—new and very produc- 

tive. 

Napoleon and Eugenie—both new and early, wrinkled. 

Epps’ Monarch—Epps’ Lord Raglan— both new and su- 

perb 

Carter's Victoria—fine wrinkled. 

British Queen—one of the best late. 

With thirty other standard sorts, for which see Catalogue. 

Also—Early Paris, Nonpareil and Lenormands Cauli- 

flower. Early Wakefield Oxheart avu Winuingstadt 
Cabbage. ; 

Early and Giant White and Red Solid Celery, 

Prize Cucumbers—for frames. 

Early Tomatoce. 

Sweet Spanish and Bull-nose Pepper 

Early Curled Lettuce. 

Early Curled Parsley. 

Extra Early Turnip Beet. 

Early White Vienna Kohlrabi, 

Winter Cherry or Strawberry Tomato. 

Apple and Pear Seede. ; 

Havana Tobacco Seed. 

Dioscorea Batatas or Chinese Potato ; with thousands 
of other Seeds of the same superior qualities as have 
heretofore aftorded such universal satisfaction, and which 
can be recommended with the fullest confidence as unsur- 
passed for genuineness. 

AFRICAN IMPHEE-—genuine, as raised by Mr. L. 
Wray—$l per pound. 

SORGHUM or Cuotnese Sucar Cane—25 cents per lb. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
The collection this season is unusually large and choice, 
embracing many novelties. 
Orders by mail will have immediate attention. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO, 
15 John-street, New-York. 





Jan. 21—w&m3m 
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EMERY’S PATENT 


i 


Vm 


OSCILLATING POWER CROSS CUT SAW 


For Cutting Logs for Wood, Shingles, Staves and Iumber. 


HE process of cutting up loge for lumbering pepe 

ses and for firewood. as generally performed, is labo 
rious and expensive. Two men, laboring faithfully al! 
day long, with the two-handled crosscut saw, wil] accom- 
plish comparatively but a small amount of work, while 
the still slower and more tedious axe makes the 

“Dim aisles of the old woods ring,” 

to the accumulating blows, as chip after chip is removed, 
while searcely any effect is perceived. 

Many attempts, more or less successful, have been made 
to economize in the expense and to increase the rapidity 
of this most important operation. 

It is believed the machine represented in the above cut, 
embraces all the improvements hitherto discovered in euch 
machinery, which are many and important. In construct- 
ing this machine, the manufacturers have kept in mind the 
fact that many aman who might be benefitted by using ma- 
chinery in his various occupations, hesitates to do ao on ac- 
count of what seems to him of the large amount of means 
required to be advanced to secure such machines, and in 
view of the indifferent success which hae been met with by 
others, perhaps of his acquaintances, preferring to pay a 
much larger aggregate sum in daily instalments as wages, 
and be sure of at least atangible result, rather than to pay 
even a lesser amount, and run the riek of disappointment 
and trouble. The Manufacturers believe that if machin- 
ery is used, it MUST BF OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION, and must 
perform the GREATEST POSSIBLE AMOUNT OF WOKK FOR THE 
POWER AND HELP EMPLOYED. 

This machine is complete in itself. except the power for 
operating it. It is designed to be used with Emery’s Pa- 
tent Endless Chain Horse-Power. but any other adequate 
power may be used, if adapted tothe proper speed and 
direction of revolution. 


The teeth of the eaw are made so as to cut equally both 
ways, and the connections are eo made that along or short 
sweep of the raw may be made at pleasure. The saw hasa 
peculiar motion, which is one of the greatest of its improve- 
ments. In running forwards the NEEL OF THE SAW I8 





LIFTED, While in dragging backward the HEEL IS DEPRES- 
sep. This motion causes the saw continually to cut out- 
WARDS THROUGH THE BARK, carrying out (instead of 1N,) 
any dirt or grit contained in the bark. This obviates the 
necessity of chipping off the bark to prevent the dulling 
of the saw. It aleo causes a sure and regular discharge of 
the sawdust as fast as it is made, no matter if the diame- 
ter of the log is equal to twice the length of stroke of the 
BAW. 

The logs are rolled upon ways, having at one end near 
the saw a spiked roller, and are traversed by a strong four 
wheeled truck. One end of the log rides on this truck, 
while the other end rests upon the spiked roller ; this roller 
having a morticed head, may be easily turned by one man, 
and thereby the log advanced for each successive cut 

The sawing is done with great rapidity, often cutting off 
a log of 24 inches diameter in one minute. From 20 to 35 
cord cuta may be made per day. depending upon the skill 
and dexterity of the operators. For further particulars 
address the manufacturers. 

EMERY BROTHERS, 
Jan, 28--w&mIt. Albany, N. Y. 


Pear Seedlings. 


yes healthy Pear Seedlings, one year, $8 per 1,000— 

$75 per 10,000. 

Ditto, two years, $15 per 1.000—$140 per $10.000. 

Norway Spruce, Scotch Larch and Fir. Apple, Mazzard, 
Plam, Angers Quince, Mahaleb, Paradise and Doucain 
stocks of the best quality. Catalogues to any address. 
Carriage paid to Boston or New-York. 

New-England Pear Seed, $5 per quart. 

B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurserics, Plymouth, Mass, 
Jan, 23—w&m3m 


One Large 12 mo. Vol.—Price $1.50. 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, 


UST PUBLISHED. and for sale at this office—sent by 
mail postpaid, at $1.75. 
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PADDR eee a PID" 


CRANBERRY PLANTS. 
be BELL variety is best adapted for general cultiva- 
tion. Circulars will be forwarded to applicants. 

NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY 
at $2 per Dozen—$10 per 100. 
HOP TREE—For ornament and use ; it is superior to 


the common Hop. 

RAND Hag ES—Brinckle’s Orange, $1.26 per Dozen ; 
Bayley’s Everbearing, $1 per Dozen ; New Red Antwerp 
and other choice varieties, 60 cents per Dozen—$4 per 100. 

GRAPES—Ieabella and Catawba, one year rooted, $10— 
two years, $18 per 100. 

With a full assortment of Fruit, Ornamental and Ever- 
green Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, &c. 

For full particulars see Catalogue, which will be for- 
warded to applicants. ¥F. TROWBRIDGE, 

Jan, 14—w4tm2t New-Haven, Conn. 


Chufas or Earth Almonds. 


N ANNUAL plant from Spain, producing an abun- 
dance of small tubers of a sweet chestnut-like flavor, 
and an excellent substitute for coffee. The subscriber has 
cultivated them for the last three seasons, and finds them 
excellent food for swine, poultry, and other farm stock. 
For sale for planting at the following prices : 26 tubers 10 
cents ; 100 tubers 25 cents ; sent by mail post-paid, or 1000 
by exprees for $1. Directions for culture, harvesting, &c., 
sent with each package. H. B. LUM 
Dec. 24—w4tm2t Sandusky, O. 


LINSLEL’S 
ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, HISTORY AND CHARAC. 
TERISTICS OF MORGAN HORSES. 


With Numerous Portraits and Hims on the General Train- 
ing and Management of the Horse. 


By D. C. LinstEy—Price #1. 


enuine plants 











Sombrero Guano, 
(CIRCULAR.) 
gk value of this Guano has been well settled by the 

Farmers of Maryland and the adjoining states, and is 
esteemed far preferable to Peruvian Guano, in a succession 
of crops. 

Guanos are of two kinds: those in which the ammonia 
yielding products predominate, as in the Peruvian ; and 
those in which the phosphates of lime and magnesia pre- 
dominate, as in the Phosphatic. The former is produced 
in regions where there is little or no rains, and the latter 
where the rains wash away a large part of the organic or 
ssluble portions, and leave the insoluble phosphatic parts. 

If we heat to redness an ammonia yielding guano, we 
volatize 65 to 70 per cent. of organic matter, capable of 
yielding ammonia and other volatile products which con- 
stitute the body of this class of Guanos. What remains 
after extracting the ammoniacal and phosphatic com- 
pounds is of less value, it being chiefly alkaline salts. 

What effect has such an article (Ammonia yielding Gu- 
anos) upon the soil? It stimulates to an unwonted de- 
gree, and causes the soil to put forth all its strength, and 
forces the growth of plants into the stalk or blade, not 
into the grain, just as alcohol stimulates the animal to un- 
usual exertion for the time, but which finally exhausts the 
system. So the ammoniacal or stimulating Guanos force 
the present crop at the expense of the future strength of 
the soil, even if the land is fertilized by other manures 
than Phosphates. Every farmer who has experience, 
knows that when he has once used such stimulating Gu- 
ano for his crops, its strength is exhausted the firet year ; 
and if he would continue to grow crops, he must apply it 
repeatedly, and in increasing quantities. 

‘he several analyses of this article, (Sombrero Guano,) 
made by the most eminent chemists of this country and 
England, show that more than 80 per cent. consists of the 
Phosphates of lime and magnesia, in an insoluble state, or 
in just such a condition that the roots of plants will take 
up and appropriate so much of the compound as is requi- 
site to perfect the same. 

If we examine the analysis of Wheat, one of the great 
staples of our Middle and Western States, we find that 
every 100 Ibs. of its ashes contains from 50 to 60 lbs. of 
these Phosphates, which must have been taken up from 
the soil. A large part of these salts are required to form 
the hull or envelope of the kernel, and are indiapensable 
to the perfection of the seed. (The ashes of Indian corn 
yield 68 per cent. of Phosphates ; cotton 28 per cent., and 





tobacco 26 per cent.) Hence the special value of Phos- 
phatic Guanos ; and as they are only soluble by reason of 
the vital power of the plant, they remain in the soi] as a 
reservoir, ready to be drawn upon only when the roots of 
the plant require their appropriation to perfect the growth 
thereof. | 
These reagons are sufficient to enable a practical man 


to judge why Phosphatic Guanos should be used in pre- 
ference to the ammonia yielding varieties for Wheat.Corn, 
and other cereals and leguminous crops, as well as ‘Tobac- 
co and Cotton. The effects of the Phosphatic Jasts for 
years, and the soil acquires from its use an accumniulative 
power, while the latter requires an annual or biennial ap- 
plication, and is exhausted with the first or second crop, 
and the strength of the soil is expended from the yearly 
forced produce. 

“I consider these observations specially applicable to 
these Guanos, as I have carefully studied their effects on 
such crops, and analyzed the several varieties.” 

(Signed,) ISAIAH DECK, M.D., 
Agricultural and Consulting Chemist, New-York. 


Assuming the above to be correct, the relative value of 
the two Guanos, for permanent effect, is in the ratio of 24 
to 85 ; as the Peruvian contains but 20 to 24 per cent. of 
the Phosphates, while the Sombrero Guano contains from 
80 to 85 per cent., which fact settles the matter beyoud 
all dispute. 

Besides, allowing their fertilizing qualities to be equal, 
the difference in cost of the latter is less than one-third 
that of the former. 

We are now offering the third cargo of the “‘ E. C. How- 
ard,” on the following terms ‘~~ 
10 to 100 tons—in packages (barrels or bags,) $32 nett cash. 
Under 10 tons, ° do 36 do 


50 tons or more, in bulk, ground..........-. 30 do 
Orders promptly executed on receipt of funds. 
Imported and for sale by WOOD & GRANT, 


New-York, Nov., 1857. 90 Front-st., New-York. 


CERTIFICATES OF CHEMISTS. 
New-York, Aug. 22d, 1857. 

I have analyzed a sample of Guano marked ‘ Cargo of 

E. C. Howard,” from the Island of Sombrero, for Messrs. 

Wood & Grant, and find it to yield the following er. 








Phosphate of Lime, ----................---.---- .93 
CarbOnmnte GE TAC, - <5 ccicnc ccc cdcc cccccncccece 3.63 
Sulphate OF Dime@._..n- ..-sickegs ecen-ccece cece 1.84 
Chloride of Sodium, &c., ..............---.---. 131 
OrQNG FIGNEE, ocenace Cree soins ontis cnc sesesece 2.77 
WR, > hci diinctaning a chads Rint dato dudusndghe ceka 5.14 
Silken, Blamsinh Wee o oop Sct cant pace wnus sore cece 38 

(Signed,) 100.00 


JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 





Baxtimore, 10th Sept., 1857. 
The sample of Sombrero Guano (cargo of the Fanny O. 
Field) contains of 


BN 1 Fan 855 be Sho Nbc Shbssdcetiind. sthé Shoe 39.90 
OF ane eee eee 35.47 
Equivalent to Bone Phosphate of Lime, ---.-.-- 76.85 


A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT. 





Professor me ha State Assayer of Maesachusetts, ana- 
lyzed two samples of Sombrero Guano, and found 100 parts 
to consist of :— 





Moisture and Organic Salts of Lime,_...-......- 5.44 
Bone and Phosphate of Lime, -.............--- 89.60 
EINES SE EAMG, adap paepwnsaideedinsesnesnee 1.00 
eS ee eee ere 86 

99.90 


ANOTHER SAMPLE. 
One hundred parts consist of :-— 





Moisture and Organic Salts ef Lime,...-..-..-.--- 8.77 
Bone Phosphate of Lime,............-.--.-.--- 89.20 
Sulphate of Lime,.................... i n-oii 1.00 
ORE BING BIC Ay. wn. 6 ty coneidecncdsucnne sess cence 47 

99.80 


LiverpPoo., England, 17th June, 1857. 
Analysis of sample of Mineral Phosphate of Lime from 
100 parts :-— 


Phosphate Of Tle ssoss oisc 6 ceeds ck ccévicccisces 80.20 
Carbonate of Lime,.... 5.2062. 220. 52.6 52.25-2- 6.80 
WRN i hnc Bie c6 baie wh aE ie See SoBe i eb code 3. 
Siliceous and other earthy matter, -.......----- 10. 





100. 
GEORGE C. HUSON. 


New-York, 2Ist Nov., 1857. 

T have analyzed asample of Sombrero Guano for Messrs. 
Wood & Grant, and find it to contain when dry :.. Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, 88 per cent. Equivalent to— 

PD mONONNN HONE 2 SSIS SEs Sine coos cose cess 40.6 

BAMBG, oo onde coos ens cess cece mets ccesccce cccc cece 47.4 

Also a trace of Ammonia. 
ISAIAH DECK, M. D.., 


Jan. 21—w& mit. Analytical Chemist, &c. 
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Now’s your Time. 


HE “ Rural Empire Club” has an ample supply of the 
genuine Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, both Imported and 
perfectly ripened Domestic—now ready for distribution 
among its members and the rest of mankind, on these 
plain terms: 
1st. By Mail, post-paid, samples for three centse—4-oz. 
packages for 25 cents—8-ounce packages for 50 cents, and 
pound packages for ¢l—any distance under 3,000 miles in 
the U. 8., and ror THE PostaGe anywhere else. 
2d. By Express, in strong sacks, and delivered to Ex- 
press Co., 4 lbs. and sack for $1 ; 10 Ibs. and sack for $2 ; 40 
lbs. and the sack for $6. 
Publishers of newapapers are at liberty to insert the 
above notice for the benefit of their patrons and readers, 
Address I. W. BRIGGS, 


Jan. 21—w&mtf West Macedon, N. Y. 


RARE SEEDS. 
NEW novelty, and never before presented to market 


—the 
NEW MEXICAN CUSHOW, 
A variety that excels all others in eating, growth and rari- 
ty. (L have but few packages.) The English 
MAMMOTH PUMPKIN, 
that is mammoth indeed, as they frequently belt over five 
feet around. Also the true genuine 


CHUFAS OR EARTH ALMONDS. 

The seed sent post-paid, on reception of 25 cents for sin- 
gle packages—five packages for $l. Address, with Post- 
Office and State plainly written, to 
JOS. L. ASHBY, 

Care Dr. A. R. McKee, 
Liberty, Missouri. 





Jan 7—wl0tm3t 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
AND JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 


(Commenced by the late celebrated A. J. Down1ne.) 
CONDUCTED BY 


J. JAY SMITH, Editor of the North American Sylva. 


HE increasing love of Rural Life has brought this po- 
pular publication into extended notice. Its success 
has been amply proved by a large addition of readers, and 
it is now offered to public patronage with confidence. It 
embraces in its scope of subjects every thing pertaining to 
the couutry and country pursuits, and aims to instruct 
while it amuses : it is, in short, as now conducted, a popu- 
RURAL MAGAZINE, designed to interest all lovers of 
the Garden, the Country-house, the Cottage, no less than 
the Botaniet, the admirer of the Green-house, Conserva- 
tory, Grape-house, Fruit Cultivator and Planter. Its cor- 
respondents are those who have long devoted their ener- 
gies to these pursuits, and itis believed the number of 
these, and the information they impart, is greater than any 
other periodical can boast of either in Europe or America. 
Indeed, the work has become indispensable to the well in- 
formed country-dweller, who by a perusal of its varied 
pages may maintain an acquaintance with all that is pass- 
ing in the fruit-garden and orchard, the nursery, the villa, 
and with the beautifulin nature, whether it is improved 
by art or adorned by taste. In its Rural Magazine charac- 
ter it is addressed to all who love information, and it has 
thus become a welcome guest both in town and country. 
Its circulation now embraces the entire Union and Canada, 
and endeavors are constantly used to increase its attrac- 
tions by a liberal outlay in embellishing it with costly en- 
gravings of fruit, dwellings, trees, and those numerous 
rustic adornments which make the individual home at- 
tractive. 

A New Vo.tvume (18th year) commences with the Jan- 
uary number for 1858: and it will be the constant aim to 
render it still more worthy, by every practicable improve- 
ment, of the liberal patronage it is receiving. 

The work is issued on the first of each month, in the best 
style, each number containing 48 pages, embellished with 
a frontispiece and several other original and well executed 
engravings. The volumes, taken for a number of years, 
will make a valuable Encyclopedia of Horticultural Lite- 
rature. As an adyvertisiug medium it has few superiors, 


TERMS—Two Dollars a year; Four Copies for Six 
Dollars, payable in advance. 


An edition is published with plates colored in the best 
style of art. Price $5. 
ip All subscriptions must be addressed to the Agents, 
or to ROBERT PEARSALL SMITH, - — 
Nos. 17, 19 and 21 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 7—w&mit. 
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A, O. MOORE, 
Ag. Book Publisher, 140 Fulton-street, New-York. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
WARDER’S HEDGE MANUAL: 

A complete treatise on Hedges, Evergreens, and all 
plants suitable for American Hedging, especially the Ma- 
clura or Osage Orange—the only successful system of pru- 
ning—manvipulation and management—fully illustrated 
with cuts of implements and processes, to which is added 
a treatise on 

EVERGREENS—their different varieties, their a" - 

ation, transplanting and culture in the United States. By 

no. A. Warder, M. D., Editor of Western Hort. Review, 
and President of the Cincinnati Hort, Society. Oue Vol. 
12 mo.— Price One Dollar. 
FIELD'S PEAR CULTURE: 

A Treatise on the Propagation and Cultivation of the 
Pear in America—a full catalogue and description of the 
different varieties—their adaptation to Dwarfs and Stan- 
dards—the best modes of pruning, with directions for ri- 
pening and preserving the fruit, numerous engravings, 
carefully prepared, exhibit both the erroneous and correct 
methods of treatment. By Thos. W. Field. One Vol. 12 
mo.—Price 75 Cents, 

FISH CULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Artificial Propagation of Fish, with 
the description and habits of the kinds most suitable for 
pisciculture, also the most successful modes of Angling 
for the fishes therein described. By Theodatus Garlick, 
M. D., Vice Pres. of Cleveland Academy of Nat. Science. 
1 Vol. 8 Vo., Price one Dollar. 

FLINT ON GRASSES. 

A Practical ‘Treatise on Grasses and Forage plants, with 
more than One Hundred Illustrations of grasses and im- 
plements. The editor of the American Agriculturist 
says: “ This is the best treatise of the kind we have seen 
on this important subject. We advise our readers to get 
thie book and study it thoroughly, as we are now doing.” 
By Charles L. Flint, A. M., Sec. of the Mass. State Board 
of Agriculture. 1 Vol. 8 VO., Price $1.25. 

All the above works will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


price. Address, 
A. 0. MOORE, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
140 Fulton St., New-York. 


Excelsior Ag. Works, Albany, N.Y. 


RICH D H. PEASE, Proprietor. 
Ww. OFFEK the farmers and other responsib.e persons 
of this country, a rare chance to make money as 
fast as they can in most any other way, by selling our Cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Patent Railway Endless Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Cider Mills, Saw Mills, &c., &c., for which we 
will allow them a liberal commission. Last season many 
farmers sold these machines for us, and they all made mo- 
ney, and are anxious to sell them again this season. All 
communications addressed to the subscriber will be 
promptly answered. RICH’D H. PEASE, 
CERTIFICATES, 
Beprorp Co. Tenn. Oct. 15, 1856, 
We the undersigned hereby certify that we have par- 
chased of the Agent of the Manufacturer, Richard H. 
Pease of Albany, New-York, his “ Excelsior Horee Power 
and Thresher,” and having used them a sufficient length 
of time to convince us of their utility and durability, feel 
no hesitancy in saying that in our opinion they are the 
very best of which we have any knowledge, they having 
rformed to our entire satisfaction. Given under our 
and, day and date above. 
Garret Purvis 
M. L. DismcKkes, | 
Tuos. Lipscoms, 
Ww. A. ALLEN, 
J. T. ARNOLD, 
W. W. Hastixes 
James Mucins, 


Jan. 21—weow4tm2t. 





Bens. Garrett, 
ALEx. SANDERS, 
Wu. M. Gocein, 
Avex. Eakin, 
Reppine Georer, 
J. J. Koonce, 
W. C. J. Brown, 
H. D. Davipson. 
East Greenwics, N. Y., Feb, 25, 1857 

Mr. R. H. Pease—I received the Two Horse Power, 
Thresher and Separator I purchased of you, and put it to 
work to test it. I have threshed 2.500 bushels of wheat, 
oats and rye with them, without a break of any kind. It 
works tomy entire satisfaction, and I think there is ao 
better machine made, Wa. McNeil, 

May 14—w&ntf. 


FRUIT BOOKS, 


Y THOMAS, BARRY, DOWNING, and others, for 
J sale at the office of the Country Gent. and Cultivator 
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Cherry Hill Nursery. 
HE proprietor of the above Nursery respectfully in- 
vites the attention of FLorists to his extensive col- 
lection of ROSES the coming spring. 

llaving the past season imported many new and bean- 
tiful varieties, he is now prepared to furnish handsome 
assortments to all who may favor him with their orders, 
at moderate prices, 

Also a complete assortment of the different varieties of 
GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS for bedding-out through the 
summer mouths, JOSIAH HOOPES, 

Westchester, Pa. 

N. B. Osage Orange Plants at $5 per 1,000. Silver Ma- 
ples, 10 feet high, at $18 per 100, &c., &e. J. H. 

Feb. 4—wlit* 


Three Vols. 8 vo.—Price $15. 
The American Short-Horn Herd Book, 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


OR SALE at the office of the Country Gentleman and 

Cultivator. The vols. will be sold separate—the first 

vol. at $3, and vols.2 and 3 at $6each. Every Short-Horn 
Breeder shou!d have this work. 
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Three Hundred and thirty-six pages, and Four Hundred 
and forty Engravings. 
RURAL AFFAIRS. 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA IN MINIATURE 

for every man with a Farm. a Garden, or a Domestic 

Animal—for every Place which will grow a Flower or a 

Fruit-tree—for every Purchaser or Builder in the Coun- 

try, and for every Household in the City, delighting in 

representations or looking forward with hopes of Rural 
Life. Embracing 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
Froit Cuiture, 


IMPLEMENTS & MACHINERY. 

Farm Economy 

Domestic ANIMALS, 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, Farm BuiLpinGs, 

Best Fruits anp FLowers, | Hints ror CuLtivaTors. 
Beautifully Illustrated with 440 Engravings. 

By Joun J. Tuomas, Author of the “ American Fruit 
Culturist, &c., &c. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1 in Gold, 
Postage Stamps, or Bank-note, by the publishers. 

Among the Illustrations of this volume, are 

11 figs. of Apples, 16 figs. in Fruit Culture, 

2 “ Apricots, 4 Grape Houses, 

6 Plans of Barns, 7 oa Grape Culture, 

2 figs. of Blackberries, 4 Harrows, 

7 Plans of Barns, 4 Portraits of Horses, 

2 “ Carriage Houses, | 17 Plans of Houses, 

8 Portraits of Cattle, 5 figs. for Lawns, 

8 figs. of Cheese Presses, 10 Mowers and Reapers, 


4 “ Churns, 12 figs. of Pears, 
14 “ Cherries, 10 Plows, 
2 “ Cider Mills, 11 Plums, 


3 Corn Pianters, 
2 Corn Shellers, 
3 Drills, 


2 Poultry Houses, 
6 Raspberries, 
12 figs. of Rustic Work, 
6 Maps of Farms, 3 desi’ns for school-hous’s, 
4 Flower Gardens, 5 figs. of Sheep, 
15 Flowering Plants, 6 “ Swine. 

9 figs. of Strawberries, 12 Trees, with 

2 Stump Machines, 179 other Illustrations, 
Embracing a great variety of Implements, Machines, Or- 
naments, Gates, &c., &c., forming a collection such as can 
be found in no other single volume yet published. 

The Purttan Recorpenr, Boston, thus notices this work : 

“We cannot conceive of a plan of a book better adapted 
for utility to all the purposes of the Farmer than this. It 
is to him what a k of architectural plans is to the 
Builder. It paints to the eye everything with which the 
Farmer has to do; and there is hardly any subject of 
practical interest to the Farmer which is not here treated 
and practically illustrated.” 

This we think is the best book yet published, for School 
District and Town Libraries, as well as for Premiums to 
be awarded by Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 

*,* The same publishers have just issued Tue Ivivs- 
TRATED ANNUAL Reoister OF Rurat Arrairs for 1858—a 
beautiful annual of all Agricultural and Horticultural 
matters—with 130 Engravings. Price 25 cents. For the 
sake of introducing it more widely in every locality, they 
will send One Dozen Copies, post-paid, for TWO DOL- 
LARS! 











PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER & Son, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 
Associate Ep., J. J. THOMAS, Union Sprines, N. Y. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Tur Cuitivator has been published twenty-four years. 
A New Series was commenced in 1853, and the five vo- 
lumes for 1853, 4, 5, 6, 7, can be furnished, bound and post- 
paid, at $1.00 each. 

The same publishers issue “Tue Country GentLEeman,’ 
a weekly Agricultural Journal of 16 quarto pages, making 
two vols. yearly of 416 pages, at $2.00 a year. They also 
publish 

Tue ILivustraTep ANNUAL REGISTER OF RuRAL AFFAIRS 
—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 25 cents — $2.00 per dozen. This 
work was commenced in 1855, and the nos. for 1855. ’56 
and '57, have been issued in a beautiful volume, under the 
title of “ Rurat Arratrs,’—containing 440 engravings of 
Houses, Barns. Out-Houses, Animals, Implements, Fruits 











&c.—price $1.00—sent by mail post-paid. 








